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Views of the New Union Station at Worcester, Massachusetts 
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INVITATION. 


Yisttors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity 
is gladly given them to witness each stage in 
the process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
A guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As 
practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to 
all the details of business and editorial man- 
agement, is carried on in this building, there 
is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


ORCESTER has good reason to feel pride 
in the splendid new union railway-station 
which was opened for business last month. 
Its completion marks the abolishment of all 
the grade crossings within the city limits, and 
is a step in the development of a large public 
square which will be a fitting portal to the 
city. A number of buildings near by will be 
removed and a wide boulevard constructed from 
the center. of the city to Lake Quinsigamond. 
Too few cities are built with a view to make a 
good impression upon those who arrive for the 
first time, bat this will no longer be true of 
Worcester. The new station has cost about a 
million dollars, and work was begun upon it in 
February, 1909. The main building is of 
granite, and has a front of two hundred feet, 
which is flanked by lofty towers. All the 
tracks enter the station on the second level. 
& 


ANY mountains have been named for 
persons, but New Hampshire now has a 
mountain which is the monument of a distin- 
guished man in a 'broader and more popular 
sense than simply bearing his name. In honor 
of Walter Harriman, who was Governor of | stro 
New Hampshire from 1867 to 1869, members 
of his family have given the state an extensive 
tract of land, including a picturesque and 
heavily wooded mountain nearly two thousand 
feet high, to be known as the Walter Harriman 
Reservation. The reservation will be open to 
the public as a park, and will be utilized for 
the scientific study of forestry. ‘ 
& 
EVERAL names have been suggested for 
the new college for women in Connecticut, 
and Connecticut College for Women seems to 
be the name that will stick. It was urged at 
first that it be called Winthrop College, in 
honor of an early colonial governor of Connecti- 
cut; and then the name of Thames College 
was suggested, as the institution will be situ- 
ated on the banks of this river at New London. 
Since the city succeeded in its enthusiastic and 
unique campaign to secure the money to buy | ™ 
the site, several large gifts have been made to 
the college. By far the largest is that of a 
million dollars from Morton P. Plant of New 
Haven, and it was at the request of Mr. Plant 
that the college received the name it will bear. 
& 


URING the present summer the athletic 
fields of Harvard University are open to 
the children of Cambridge as playgrounds, so 
far as such a thing is practical, and the oppor- 
tunity is improved daily by hundreds of them. 
It is a part of the new program of more intimate 
relations between the university and the city — 
a program which also includes free tuition for 
needy Cambridge boys in freshman year, re- 
duced rates of tuition for Cambridge teachers 
at the summer school, and gratuitous expert 
advice on municipal affairs by members of the 
faculty when the city needs such service. ‘There 
would have been few of the old-time ‘‘town 
and gown’’ wars if institutions of higher edu- 
cation had always been as willing as they are 
now to serve the immediate communities in 
which they are located. 
& 
ROM the days of the earliest explorers and 
settlers, the catching of codfish has been an 
extensive industry along the New England 
coast, and in recent years the seiners, netters 
and trawlers have been so active in meeting 
the increasing demand for sea food that the 
supply has been greatly depleted. In a system- 
atic attempt to improve the conditions, the 
government is now planting millions and mil- 
lions of fry along the coast each year. Three 
hatcheries are maintained—at Woods Hole and 
Gloucester in Massachusetts, and at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine. Lobsters and clams also come 
in for much attention, but special efforts are 
made to keep up the supply of cod and haddock. 
Most of the fry are planted on the Maine coast, 
and the largest number thus far planted in a 
single year has been eighty-three million. The 
fish for the hatcheries are secured not only by 





the government steamer Gannet, but also by 
men from the hatcheries who make the trips 
with the fishing-vessels along the coast in the 
spawning season. Often as many as two hun- 
dred thousand eggs are secured from a large 
female cod. The eggs are fertilized and cleansed, 
and placed in hatching trays through which 
streams of salt water run. In three or four 
weeks the little fish appear, not more than a 
quarter of an inch long at first, but very hardy. 
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“THE RIGHT PLACE.” 


(C the Crow agene have recently gone to 
the Crow agency, Montana, in order to 
establish an electric-light plant. The 
Crows are very progressive. ‘They own farms, 
fine horses, wagons and up-to-date machinery. 
They have spent one hundred thousand dollars 
of their own money to carry out a splendid 


system of irrigation canals. Now, seeing the | t! 


advantages of electricity, they are having a 
plant installed. ‘The Crows are not only 
advancing, but they are appreciative of the 
opportunities their country offers. It is not 
merely of late that they have shown pride in 
the district which they inhabit. Washington 
Irving, in ‘‘Captain Bonneville, ’’ puts a speech 
in the mouth of Arapooish which might be 
spoken by a Crow of to-day. The Indian says: 
The Crow country is a good country. The 
Great Spirit has put it ro in the right 
place. ile you are in it you fare well 
when you out of it, w ever Ag... you 
tra you worse. If you go 
have to wander over great barren plains; The 
peer & eee one te You meet with the 
fever and ague. fein ek ee er eee 
cold, the —a are long and bitter, and there 
is no You cannot keep horses there. 
What is a country without loons? On the 
Columbia they are poor and dirty. They 
paddle about in canoes and eat fish. They are 


always taki —_— out of their mouths. 
Fish is poor food. 

‘wal, at, they o—_ in vil That 
is well, + gh dark ‘tnd. A ae 
waters of the 
Crow’s dog re ald not yh 


water. 
— Crow country is exactly in the right 
lace. There are snowy mountains and sunn 
plains, all kinds of climates, and good things 
season. When the summer heats 


gee rairi 
te A my gh LAT BR 


4 the n, and the bright streams 
come tumbling out wg snow-banks. There you 
ean hunt for deer and and the antelope. 
In the ——, when the horses _ fresh 
can go down 


the pastures, you 
ftiotke plan plains and hunt hunt nial, or trap beaver. 
And when winter comes, you ag Ba take shelter 
in the woody bottoms —_ the ri 
The Crow country is yy A in t the Pm 
eee. E ing good is to be found th 
ere is no country like the Crow coumny.. 


you can draw up under 
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THE WAY THE TROUBLE BEGAN. 


LD Doctor Weeks was walking down to 
the post-office one day last week, and as 
he turned the corner into Main Street 
he almost ran into Mike McHugh, the dray- 
man of the little town, who was plowing 
along with his head down and his shoulders 
humped over. The doctor was glad of the 
encounter ; he had been wanting to see Mike, 
** Look here, McHugh, ’’ he ‘*What’s 
all this I hear about a friends between you 
and Jerry Quinn? Old —_ _ you two 
mustn’t quarrel. It’s ridi 
Mike looked a: 
**Did Quinn tell you what it was about?’’ 
he deman 
‘‘He never spoke to me about it at all,”’ 


said the  yewad ‘*But everybody in town 
knows that i oy up Joe ts to one 
another, and ragged apart. For 
shame, Mike!’’ 

‘*Now, doctor, darlin’, don’t be lecturin’ 


me. Jerry Quinn’ s the man you’re after. 
Do ye know what he said tome? No? Well, 
ye know I had a big sign made for my stable, 
and I had the man paint in that fine pair of 
mules I ht a year back, and me sittin’ on 
the back of one of thim: So when Jerry 
Quinn came along, I says to him: 

ba. that’s not a bad picture of me, 
Ww 

‘*And what d’ye think the spalpeen says, 
a: He sa a » 

“Tis a eness, ’ @ Says. 

** *T’d know it an Se. he says. 

‘**But who’s that on your back? 

‘‘And that’s the way, dector, the trouble 
began, for I let no County Wicklow man call 
me out of me name like that!’’ 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
372 Stevens Ave., Portland, Maine. 
Especial thee es for young men and women ‘who wish thorou 
preparation for college or fessional school ; for teaching; or 
the work of Crore ted life. Courses for advanced students. 81st 
ie ear opens September 18th. mnasium. Wholesome athletics. 
40. Catalogue. Arthur G. Yeaton, Pres. 


The Browne & N Nichols School icv: 


Cambridge, Mass. ear ¥, opens Sept. 23, 7 
Prepares boys to go ‘ee A. ao. other 
college. Approved course Boy 

High sander 8. Hearty co-operative spirit. ean thleties. 
George H. Browne, Rev. Wil Reed, Principals. 
BOSTON 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY incite ters 


Beautiful campus. Ten-acre aoe = 


Gymnasium. New buildings. Separate a es. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


ape OUns men and young women find here a homelike 





Co-educational. © poshegs certificate privileges. 
course. Scholareht id tn ron —no ertas, Address 
RE P. FARR, A. M., Principal. 


Po 
The Highland Military Academy 
WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856. 
“A model school,” says a patron. 
fessional and business life. 16 acres of campus, orchard and farm. 
6 buildings. Gymnasium. Manual hasay 9 Oh Athletic ‘elds. 
Terms $400. Joseph Alden Shaw, A. Headmaster. 








New London, N. H. 

The Colby Academy, In the Sew fainpshire 
Hills. Altitude 1350 feet | ee A College cer- 
ticate. Prepares for technical schools or business. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. A separate department for 
one Oe 8s. House mother. Endowment. Every expense 
year. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of he mr perenn «A 
and other sci Eve ert ist 
Fates T. KURT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 307 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


2th year. Courses in educational, medicinal and 
a. . Sa, iy Hye? for ne physical 

playground wor boathouse and 
athletic field. Summer session. A 











Prepares for college, pro- | [ 


thorough and efficient training in ever 
de artment’ of a broad culture, a loyal and helpfu 
nool el uw endowment permits liberal 
terms, $300 p 
For wataleous ht information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 

















WORCESTER 


ForBys ACADEMY ) 2iryear 


Develops power of self-government and sense of honor. Faculty 

chosen for personality, moral influence and knowledge of subjects. 

Prepares for best colleges. 8 buildings, 22 acres. The Megaron, 

a noble living and recreation room. Complete laboratory building 

Manual training. Sanitary swimming pool; gymnasium; phys- 

ical on + mage bg of 11 “eo fully equipped for all 
220 yds. ran Bown fhe, tennis courts, 





Cushing Academy 
, Mass. e endowment permits all the 
antages = a nigh: priced school for $275 a year. 
Callens e ce Music. tensive campus. Five 
buildings. Athletic field. & pees. Co-educational. 
Write Yor catalogue. H.8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses i echanical, Electrical En- 
neering. on, ee Pharmacy, pro A 
orestry, Law, Domestic Science. Elective courses 

in Languag gy History, etc. Military Drill. 
ameinasaneeieaae . Robert Judson Aley, ,Orono, Me. 


New Salem Academy 


New Salem, Mass. 117th year begins August 28th. Healthy 
location. Elevation 1100 feet. A real country school for boys and 
girls. Prepares for college and business. All outdoor sports. 
Expenses $225. Write for catalogue. J. R. Childs, Prin. 








sports ; er-mile 
beautiful field bi house with baths di iochuene INustrated catalogue 
D. Ab D., 91 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 











MAIN BUILDING 


Beautifully located among ,~ foot-hills of the 
White Mountains, the school has all the natural 

em es of high elevation, pure air and water. 
uildings have been ry a the plant in 
the last four years, including a $30 ae sreeneeinm 
with all modern abpcumtmnems, a 2 spacio ous dining 
hall and four cottages. Separate itories for 
young men and peuen. Athletic field and all 
Fae of seventeen. Thorough 





y| ROCK RIDGE HALL cation. igh, dr dey 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 
tial villages. 
ough preparation for _ 


instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. 


ports. 
training in a ‘or college or business life. 
Music, art, elocution. ‘Special course for 
School G tes. e endowment allows low 
rate of $250. Address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N.H. 











ry Se m with g pool. 
For catalog, address DR. fH HITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 





rienced instructors. Vervihente privi- 
ual training. New and se rmitories 
Seothvisant ber s. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Endow- 
ment permits cost . Charles Alden Tracy, Principal. 


The Sargent School *: ae 


Cambridge, Mas: | aterm i practical and 

J} Enables young men and women 
to become teachers. Assists them to secure positions. 
Modern _buildi ngs with most improved apparatus. 
Established 1881. Address the Registrar. 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Education is costly. Ignorance 
more so. This school develops 








os Dos00 expended recen y 

improvements. Our five 
| . Paul Weston French, 
Registrar, West Lebanon, N.H., on the Connecticut River, 
opposite White River Jc., Ve., 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 


—Tabor Academy— 


MARION, MASS. 
Beautiful location on Buzzards Bay. 
The sea and the pines make an un- 
usually mild and healthful climate. 
Large campus equipped for all outdoor 
sports. Athletics under a skilled coach. 
Gymnasium. Modern buildings. Prep- 
aration for college and _ business. 
Endowment. Co-educational. Address 
CHARLES E. PETHYBRIDGE, PRINCIPAL, 10 SPRING ST. 




















AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 

POSSIBLE 

GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 

LIFE. 





COURSES: 

General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 

Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified. 

For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MERIDEN, N.H. High elevation in the New Hampshire | 
and Mountains. Ex 





HE ATTENTION of 
those seeking collegiate 
instruction for young women 
is called to the advantages of 


Jackson College 


for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


ay 


All courses leading to the 
) degree of A.B. or B.S. in § 3 
the School of Liberal Arts ‘if 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address : 











MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Sgcretary, 
Turts CoLLeGce, Mass. 




















post and special private course, a 
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ospital work. Address Posse Gy 











‘*/ have always considered Monson Academy a school nol of the 
pegnest class, and admirably iting ‘boy 8 for 
’ Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U.8. Supreme Court. 


MONSON 4cAPEmy 
108th YEAR 
ons miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 
po XW ~ 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 
New Dor ppiterien. Gymnasium. qtecttous Fayeical 
Director. Rate to $300 lor students of proven 


worth. For cata 4. and book of - I address’ 
HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 
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A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 

Genuine ) haar home life with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired 
and beautiful ideals of useful womanh The 

omen ptionalty. Sere for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 


pine 

refining. bE. for. Toonite in n health. ¢ character and education. New equipment. 
bn a Music, Handiwork, Domestie Arts. Frene h, German, Spanish — native 
All branches of study. P. 

JAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, PRINS., P.O. BOX D, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Cape climate is 


ashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are 


atient and enthusiastic instructors. Address, 
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HILE we were at the 
W Oro Mesa Mining 

Camp in the spring 
of 1908, Jim Hasbrook rode in, 
after six months of prospecting 
in the desert far to the north. 
Although he had samples of 
ore that he should have carried 
with a joyful countenance, the 
old prospector was distinctly 
rueful. He had been examin- 
ing a mine which had been 
slightly worked ten years before, but which lack 
of water had evidently forced its owner to 
abandon. The indications of ore, however, 
were so good that Jim had ‘‘located’’ all the 
surrounding claims, and then ridden back to 
show the ore to Billy. 

‘*Gee!’’ cried Billy. ‘‘I’d like to see that 
mine! I believe that with the new magnetic 
process it could be worked to advantage. ’’ 

‘*You’ll be a millionaire, Mr. Hasbrook,’’ 
I said, with a smile. 

But Jim shook his head sorrowfully. ‘‘The 
fellow that sunk the shaft got the best of 
everything round there. And what’s more, 
he knowed it, for he got a patent from the 
gov’ment on it. That means that it belongs 
to him forever, and no one can jump it.’’ 

But Billy’s enthusiasm would not down. 
That north desert had long tempted him. He 
wanted to study the region, and he wanted to 
see what the process could do with that unusual 
ore. So we left the camp at Oro Mesa, and 
went across country to the little town of Sunset 
to ‘‘outfit.’’ We left Sunset in the early dawn 
of an April morning. Jim Hasbrook, mean- 
while, had come back to Horse Spring, where 
he was working a tiny mine that gave him a 
tiny living. That, however, was not far 
away; he could come often to the abandoned 
mine. 

It was dusk of the fifth day when we reached 
the dilapidated iron shack which marked the 
abandoned mine. The place was a day’s 
wagon-ride from Horse Spring, and nearly as 
far from the nearest water-hole. Evidently 
no one had lived in the little camp for years. 
Yet solitude and the desert had kept everything 
untouched. The frying-pan still hung on a 
post of the shack, the pick still leaned against 
the shed that protected the idle shaft. It was 
a little uncanny, this taking up the thread of 
living dropped by that forgotten miner. 

We were up with the early dawn the next 
morning to examine our surroundings. The 
shack received our attention first. It was 
really little more than a roof with supporting 
posts. Billy soon had a great tent-fly over it, 
stretching out on every side, so that we hada 
double-roofed dwelling, surrounded by a canvas 
porch. 

Then he left the domestic arrangements to 
me while he explored the mine. The two 
wooden bunks I covered with our Navajo 
blankets. The sandy floor I leveled with a 
bunch of sage-brush for a broom. The frying- 
pan, the coffee-pot, the two stew-dishes I hung 
with the canteens on the posts of the shack. 
Beneath these I placed the Dutch oven, and 
on a shelf made of a sheet of tin I put the tin 
plates, knives and forks and candles. In boxes 
round the edges of the tent I placed the canned 
stuff and provisions. The boxes made excellent 
seats. In the middle of the room I put the 
rough table, with its two benches. On it went 
our writing materials, Billy’s drawing instru- 
ments, my sewing-bag, two or three books and 
the camera. 

Billy came up the ladder from the mine full 
of enthusiasm. He declared that if the process 
was used, the mine would really be a wonderful 
one, 

‘*But,’? I reminded him, ‘‘Jim can’t have 
this mine, and maybe the veins will pinch out 
by the time they reach his claims. ’’ 

At this Billy looked a little disconsolate; but 
when old Jim came, the following day, they 
decided that while Billy made tests with the 
process and explored farther, Jim should send 
word into Sunset to start a lawyer on a hunt 
for the owner. While that was going on, Jim | 
drove over from Horse Spring twice a week, 
Wednesday and Saturday, with a barrel of | 
_ for us and alfalfa for the horses. How | 






DRAWN BY THORNTON DO. SKIDMORE 


THE TRAIL OF “THE LAST HOPE 
Sp by fronore Dillsieo & Fy 





YET MY STRENGTH WAS ONLY A WOMAN'S STRENGTH, AFTER ALL. 


dare to wait until to-morrow,’’ he said, *‘to 
see if he comes. There are barely two gallons 
of water left. I am going to get up at mid- 
night and take the kegs to the water-hole.’’ 

I knew what Billy’s fear was. Ten hours 
without water in that pitiless sun would kill. 
We could take no risks with the mercury at 
one hundred and twenty degrees. 

Billy started at midnight, leaving mea gallon 
of water, although I had begged him to take 
all but two quarts. Our daily portion was one 
gallon apiece, and he refused to stint me. I 
dawdled long over my morning coffee, but by 
six o’clock I was seated at my mending. 
Already the heat was sweeping in oven-like 


toward Horse Spring. It was too early to 
hope for Jim, and yet — 





| the field-glasses, and my loneliness lifted like 


a flash. A human being was tramping across | 


the desert toward me. My first thought was 


at night Billy was greatly disturbed. ‘‘I don’t | 


breaths through the shelter. I kept glancing | 


Sunset, a five days’ journey away. Nearer, 
| very slowly nearer, she drew, and at last I 
saw through the glasses that it was a little 
girl! She was not far away when I discovered 
this. With an exclamation of pity, I emptied 
a cup of water from the big canteen into my 
little one, slung it over my shoulder, and 
pulling on my sombrero, started down the 
trail. 

When within hailing distance of the child, I 
called : 

‘*T saw you had no canteen, so I came to 
meet you with just a little drink !’’ 

The little girl made no reply, but I saw her 
put her hands to her eyes, and when I came 
up to her she was sobbing. I was panting, for 
I had begun to run when I saw her hands go 
to her face. ‘‘Here, dear, drink!’’ I cried, 





| and pulling down her hands, thrust the canteen | 

I jumped with excitement. Far, far in the | 
distance, where the blue merged into yellow | 
| desert floor, I saw a moving dot! I picked up | 


into them. 
But to my surprise, she hugged it to her 
without drinking. ‘‘No!’’ she sobbed. 


it for mother! Oh, won’t you come and help 
strong, felt a lump come into my throat at her 


us?’’ 
She was a pretty child, about ten years old, | 









me back over the trail, but I 
stood firm. ‘‘First,’’ I said, 
‘*you must drink, and then we 
must go up to the tent and 
get more water. How long is 
it since you have eaten any- 
thing ?’’ 

‘Since yesterday noon,’’ an- 
swered the child. ‘*The horses 
ran away when we were going 
into camp for the night.’’ 

‘*But you and your mother 
aren’t taking a desert trip alone ?’’ I cried, lead- 
ing her into our tent. ‘‘What is your name?’’ 

‘*Frieda,’’ she said. ‘‘Yes, we are. Papa 
died last winter.’’ Then little Frieda began 
to cry afresh. I hastily seated her at the table 
and held a cup of water to her lips. She drank 
it without drawing breath, and held out the 
cup for more. Then it was that I began to 
realize my frightful situation. Only a little 
over three quarts of water left, and Billy 
would not return until the next morning! I 
poured Frieda another drink, but when she 
held the cup out for more, I shook my head. 

‘*Wait till you’ve eaten,’’ I said. I put 
some biscuits on the table, then opened a can 
of unsweetened blackberries. I dared give 
her no food which would add to her thirst. 
Frieda ate ravenously, while I stood thinking. 
Finally I took just half the water from the 
big canteen and poured it into mine. We must 
have some to return to. But three pints was 
a pitifully small amount for three people. 

I remembered one of Jim Hasbrook’s stories, 
in which he told of eating whole cans of toma- 
toes in lieu of water. He had found his thirst 
greatly alleviated. So I opened some cans of 
tomatoes and strained the liquid into another 
canteen. Then I made up a bundle of biscuits 
and a can of blackberries for the girl to carry. 
Frieda watched me wonderingly. As I ex- 
plained to her my dearth of water, her little 
face paled under the desert blistering. But I 
laughed at her, and such is the marvelous 
vitality of childhood, she was refreshed and 
ready to start when I was. Billy had both 
the horses, and whether Frieda’s mother would 
be able to tramp the dreadful stretch of desert 
to our tent I could not tell. From what Frieda 
told me, I inferred that the sick woman must 
be about two hours’ tramp from us. 

We had no difficulty in returning over Frieda’s 
trail. There in the pathless desert her little 
footprints were as plainly discernible as if the 
sand were snow. 

Little by little I gathered from the child the 
story of their hapless mission to the desert. 
They were New Hampshire people. Years 
before, her father, who had been prospecting 
in Arizona, had returned East, to raise money 
to continue work on a mine that he had found. 
He failed to get it, and had died there the 
previous winter, poor and embittered. All 
that he left were his mining papers, and with 
them his wife and little girl had started to find 
the mine. As Frieda told me this, I looked at 
the little blue-veined hand I held, and could 
have groaned in pity. Strength and knowledge 
are needed to fight the desert. 

We had been on the trail about two hours 
when Frieda gave a hoarse little shout. 
‘*Mother! mother!’’ she cried. ‘‘Here I am, 
mother !’? and she ran toward a blanket that 
was thrown over a clump of cactus. 

I reached the pathetic little tent, and dropped 
to my knees to peer beneath it. There, pant- 
ing, emaciated, lay a grown-up Frieda. The 
child had crawled under the shelter and was 
unscrewing the canteen top. I gave the mother 
a whole cupful of water. 

When at last she smiled up at us I said, 
**T’m the only human being near, just now, 
but we shall get along famously.’’ 

‘Of course we shall!’’ she panted. And I 
loved her at once. Frieda and I soaked some 
biscuits in the blackberry juice and fed them 
bit by bit to the mother, and soon her terrible 
pallor gave place to a more earthly glow. 

‘*We must start back,’’ I said. ‘‘Do you 


| think you can walk from here to that crooked 
‘*Save | cactus?’’ The little woman nodded bravely. 


As we lifted her to her feet, I, so tall and 


| lightness. But we started gaily. Frieda led 


' hoarded it—that water. Even the dish- | that Jim had had an accident the day before, | with masses of curly brown hair and big brown | the way, with one of the canteens, and I, with 


Od 


othes, 


Week after week passed, and no trace was | 
| need it more than I. But why should he come | 


ound of the former mine-owner. It seemed 


his forty years of desert hardship and disap- 


ity for the rich mine to lie there idle, when | 
could give an affluent old age to Jim, after | 


| wished I had done without the coffee at break- 
fast. Jim would be in bad shape and would 


without water? 
The moving figure made the slowest sort of 
progress, and time and again sat down to rest. 


\iter we saved, strained, and used for washing | and had been obliged to walk to us, and I | | eyes, the look in which went straight to my 


| heart. ‘*Your mother !’? I exclaimed. ‘Where 
is she?’’ 

The child pointed back over the weary dis- 
| tance she had come. 
| ‘*Back there. The horses ran away with all 
|the water and everything. And mother is so 


ntment. His claims seemed uncertain com-|I began to worry and wonder if Jim were | sick she can’t move. So I left her there and 


pared with ‘*The Last Hope, ’’as the abandoned | badly hurt. And then I saw that it was not | came on for help. Miles away we could see 


tine was called. 


| Jim, but a woman! My excitement grew. 
Une Wednesday Jim failed to appear, and | The nearest woman, I had thought, was at 





your white tent.’’ 
While the child talked she was trying to pull 





the other, followed with one arm round the 
sick woman. How hot it was! The heat 
waves beat in our faces, blistered our cheeks 
and parched our lips. The sun half-blinded 
us. We had hardly reached the crooked cactus 
before Frieda’s mother sank to the ground. 
She was panting but smiling, very tiny and 


girlish, like a make-believe mother. ‘‘I’m 
such a useless piece of bric-i-brac!’’ she 
whispered. 


‘*No, you are not useless!’’ cried Fri 
y 
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stamping her foot. ‘*You’re— you’re 
only mother !’’ 

e started again, this time toward a red 
outcropping of stone. But before we reached 
this the thing came that I had feared. Pow- 
dery puffs of sand began to whip through the 
air. Down the desert from the north a sand- 
storm was approaching. For one moment I 
saw black with fear—scarcely a cup of water 
left; a sick woman; a delicate child, and nearly 
four miles to go! 
in our favor. 
the storm would be fully on us. There were 
two quarts of tomato juice hanging from my 
shoulder, and I had youth and strength. 

The frail creature clinging to me stumbled 
on, bravely and uncomplainingly. I determined 
to make my best time before the storm closed 
in, while 1 could still see the blessed white 
fleck of our tent against the horizon. So I 
halted, gave my canteen to Frieda, explained 
the need for haste, and then lifted the little 
mother in my arms. She was no taller than 
Frieda, and much lighter. She protested 
against my action until she was exhausted, but 
I only gave a panting laugh, and hurried on. 
Yct my strength was only a woman’s strength, 
after all, and our rests during that time were 
frequent and very long. We exhausted the 
water-supply. 

The storm grew worse. Although we tied 
our handkerchiefs round our mouths, our 
tongues still tasted alkali. The tent was visi- 
ble only during occasional rifts in the storm 
that showed it to us, white and steadfast in 
the wrack. I knew that if these rifts should 
cease we should be lost as soon as Frieda’s and 
my footprints were covered by the drifting 
sand. The tomato juice, although like vinegar 
on our cracked lips, was refreshing. But my 
boasted strength proved not so great. The 
little woman, lying, with closed eyelids, limp 
across my chest, soon seemed so heavy that 
my trembling arms could scarcely hold her. 

Looking at the child in front of me, her 
curls all sand-powdered, her little back bowed 
to the wind, moving on so sturdily, without 
complaint, I could have cried out against my 
weakness of spirit. If I could only rest for 
five minutes, for one minute! If I could only 
close my sand-tortured eyes, only ease my 
aching back! The child ahead of me, how- 
ever, tramped on and on, brave not only in the 
desert storm, but in the face of an adversity 
such as I had never known. 

Then we lost the footprints! I did not dare 
to move untilalull came inthestorm. Frieda’s 
mother lay flat in the sand, and the girl and I 
crouched beside her. We were too exhausted to 
speak. The heat was unbelievable. The sweat 
ran in strange rivulets on our dust-smeared 
cheeks. The wind increased and buffeted us, 
while the stinging sand flayed our faces until 
they felt raw. And then there came the rift. 

I lifted the helpless figure, and half-dragging 
and half-carrying it, ran through the sand- 
drifts until the gray veil closed down again. 
Again we.crouched in the sand and waited. 
The woman now seemed half-conscious only ; 
I dared not stop giving her the greater share 
of the tomato juice. I had fairly to force 
Frieda into taking an occasional sip. She 
wanted her mother to have her share also. 

For an hour we struggled thus. We ran 
when the rifts showed us the tent. Panting 
and coughing, we rested in the gray gloom 
when the storm closed in. At last came a 
moment when the child, watching her mother’s 
white face, put her own littie hands to her 
eyes and began to sob. 

‘*My little mother!’’ she cried. ‘‘My own 
little mother !’? And then, despite my years, 
I began to sob, too. But the mother did not 
heed us. She was murmuring to herself of 
other things—of streams and green hills in 
New Hampshire, perhaps. I put my arms 
under her, ready for the next rift. And it 
came, showing the tent very, very near! 

Running, falling, struggling on again, we 
reached the rough outcropping rocks on which 
the shack stood, and then, sure of the way, 
we scrambled to safety. To my astonishment, 
the flaps were down, and all was snug for the 
storm. As we entered, Jim Hasbrook greeted 
us! He took the woman from us with a gasp 
of astonishment, and laid her on a bunk. A 
barrel of water was standing in the corner, 
and in a wonderfully short time mother and 
daughter were refreshed and asleep on the two 
bunks, while Jim and I sat on the provision- 
boxes and talked in low tones. 

Jim had tipped over his barrel of water the 
day before, and had had to return for more. 


my 


But there were some things | 
It would be half an hour before | 


|one wanted me to show you. She thought 
| you might help her find the place. ’’ 





He was interested, as only a lonely desert- | 


dweller can be, in the story of the two 
strangers. 

At intervals he rose and went over to the 
two bunks, and with folded arms, looked down 
on the occupants. Once I saw the old fellow 
stoop and smooth back their hair with his 
rough hands, shaking his head the while, and 
murmuring, ‘‘Pshaw !’’ 


‘*They always get me when they’re small | lected about him one or two other forlorn 
‘Of course | Specimens like himself, and.together they read 
I like you, but you’re strong, more like a|and studied and dwelt apart. They became 
I seem to hanker | ‘‘sharks’’ at their lessons, and this did not 


and delicate like that,’’ he said. 


hearty boy round camp here. 
for ’em, kind of sweet and helpless like that.’’ 

At sunset the storm ceased, and at three in 
the morning Billy came with his kegs of water. 


Even the greeting and chat that followed did| the by-paths of a subject, and their evident 


| possibly their inexperience, passed out of the 


| studied. When he finished his regular lessons 
; and did all the extra research that the profes- 
| sors recommended, he read. 


not waken Frieda or her mother. ‘‘What’s 
their name?’’ asked Billy. 

I answered, sheepishly, ‘‘I don’t know. 
The mother was so sick, and the little girl so 
tired that—Wait!’’ I pulled an envelope from 


my blouse. ‘‘Here are the papers the older 


Billy and Jim gave one glance at the legal- 
looking paper, then fell to shaking hands. 
‘‘Folansbee! Folansbee! The mine-owner!’’ 
They managed to explain tome. The heirs of 


The Last Hope were sleeping on the two bunks! 
And this is how the Folansbee-Hasbrook 
Mining Company was formed. We nursed the 





little mother back to health, and then Billy 
and I prepared to move onward. I had 
thought, from her fearful introduction to the 
desert, that the older Frieda would leave as 
soon as possible. But to my surprise, she 
decided to stay at the mine. 

‘*You will be lonely !’’ I said to her. 


She looked off at the unspeakable reaches of | 


the desert levels and at the tender’, brooding 
sky, that Arizona sky that touches the heart 
like the smile of God. 

‘*Yes, I may be lonely, but I shall stay,’’ 
she said. 

And I, who also had the charm of the trail 
upon me, understood. 





E was a curious figure of 
H a boy, was William Wade 

Williams. It was partly 
because of his abnormally solemn 
countenance, his rusty - black 
clothes, his awkward shape and 
his grave manner that none of 
his classmates ever came to call 
him by the familiar ‘‘Bill.’? At 
first they called him formally 
Williams. After the event which 
this story describes, however, he 
became ‘‘ Teacher’’ Williams. 
It was a nickname given—and 
received—in the best possible 
spirit, and one that he assumed 
for life. At class reunions in 
later vears it was shortened to 
‘*Teacher Bill,’? and that was 
as slangy as it ever became. 

William Wade Williams hailed 
from a small settlement—so small 
that it did not boast a post-office 
—situated about eighty miles in 
the back country from the state 
university. His. father was a 
lumberman, a great, rough-cut 
statue of a man who towered 
head and shoulders above the 
dean of the university. 

‘*T never took to books,’’ said 
the lumberman, ‘‘but Willy here, 
he sticks to ’em like the bark of 
a tree. He’ll make you a good 
scholar, Mr. Dean.’’ 

Among the other awkward 
boys in the freshman class, Williams took his 
inconspicuous place. He was always silent and 
reserved. He never spoke unless spoken to, as 
if he were trying to fulfil the old directions to 
children. His slender figure, his impassive 
and studious look, and the shyness which never 
seemed to leave him, all combined to keep him 
apart from his fellows. As one of the students 
rather harshly put it, ‘‘He’s a kill-joy, that’s 
what he is.’’ 

Nothing is easier for a boy than to get started 
wrong at college, and nothing seems harder to 
overcome than the momentum thus gained in 
the wrong direction. So after the first month 
or two had passed, and it was realized that 
Williams not only did not ‘‘mix,’’ but even 
threw a damper on gatherings, he was gradu- 
ally, although not at all maliciously, dropped. 
Of course his fellows spoke to him as before, 
but they could not get him to do things, and 
they did not, consequently, go out of their 
way to be with him. Apparently he had 
nothing in common with them. 

‘* Hello, William Williams!’’ said Frank 
Stone, one morning after chapel, in one of his 
attempts to be friendly. ‘*How’s everything 
going with you?’’ 

‘* All right,’’ replied the other. 

‘Thought you must have been sick or some- 
thing,’’ continued Stone. ‘‘Didn’t see you 
watching practise yesterday. ’’ 

‘*T was studying history, ’’ said Williams, and 
as that seemed to end the matter, the conversa- 
tion ceased, and the two boys walked together 
to the classroom without saying another word. 

‘*It isn’t that I object to his studying,’’ said 
Stone, magnanimously, a little later in the day. 
to some fellows. ‘‘It’s the way he goes about 
it. He won’t doanything else. He won’t even 
crack a smile. He’s a dead loss, that chap is.’’ 

Hence, so far as most of the class was con- 
cerned, poor William Wade Williams, through 
no fault of his own except his manner, and 
through no fault at all of his classmates except 


happy, normal, 
Hereafter his orbit was a lonely one. 


active life of the university. 
He 


In the course of the first two years he col- 


increase their popularity singly, or as a group. 
The teachers found that Williams was likely 
to be the one man in the class who knew 
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confidence in him tended further to estrange 
him from his fellows. So the time passed and 
our junior year came. 

But meanwhile a physical change not uncom- 
mon to boys who have not ‘‘grown right’’ 
came over Williams. In the last six months 
he had grown—‘‘swelled out and up,”’ as 
the country phrase has it. From being a 
pale, slender stripling, he had turned into a 
nearly life-sized copy of his father—a raw, 
large-boned figure, with a heavy forehead and 
a homely set of head on neck that reminded 
one of pictures of the youthful Lincoln. Al- 
most without his mates realizing it, he had sur- 
passed the best of them in body, to say nothing 
of mind. His shyness wore off to some degree, 
but as he never had the opportunity nowadays 
to mingle with his fellows, his intercourse 
with them was almost nothing. 

It was two weeks before the mid-year exam- 
inations of junior year. Soon the regular reci- 
tations were to stop and the tests begin. The 
last meeting of every course the professor 
devoted to a review, concluding invariably with 
a brief hint of what kind of an examination he 
expected to give. Needless to say, every one 
came prepared to take elaborate notes, and the 
‘*‘cuts’’ were very few in number. 

‘*History K’’ was the large junior course in 
American history. It was a famous course in 
the college, splendidly given and full of interest. 
Doctor Roth, the stout German who gave it, 
was worshiped alike by undergraduate and 
graduate. It was one of the sayings of the 
university that if you had not taken History K 
you had missed the best course in college. 

Be that as it may, on a certain Friday morn- 
ing at nine o’clock the big class of eighty fel- 
lows assembled in excellent season. Williams 
took his seat with the rest,—beside Welles, the 
captain of the baseball-team, with whom his 
relations were closer alphabetically than other- 
wise,—and waited for the professor. The bell 
rang. Note-books were made ready, fountain 
pens shaken, and pencils sharpened. All were 
prepared for Doctor Roth. He was rarely late, 
but it was felt that on this special occasion his 
extra work in preparing the review might have 
kept him back. The talk that had subsided 
promptly at the hour was resumed. 


Five minutes passed, and there was a little | 


scuffiing as the door opened—merely to let in 
a late comer. He was jeered and sent out 
again to see if he could spy the teacher. This 


was a class that none wanted to miss. He 
came back and reported no sign. Soon it was 
fifteen minutes past the hour. 

Over in a corner of the room there was a 
group of fellows who had laid their heads | 


. GIVE "EM A REVIEW.” 


together in consultation. Presently they began 
to chant these words: ‘‘We want Williams to 
lecture. We want Williams to lecture. We 
want Williams —’’ 

A burst of cheers and: laughter and shouts 
drowned the rest. Students turned in their 
seats to look at Williams, and Williams promptly 
turned red. The man on Williams’s right— 
Towne—said to him, ‘‘Give ’em a speech, 
Williams. ’’ 
| Williams grinned,—it was a thing that neces- 
| sity had taught him to do,—but shook his head. 
| At the same time, however, a wild notion 
rushed into his brain. 

! Do it, Williams,’’ said Welles, the base- 
ball captain, on his left. He said it in the 
same low, steady tone of voice which Williams 
had heard him use to his men on the field. 

‘*Give ’em a review. You know as much as 
old Roth. ’’ 

The lumberman’s son looked into the other’s 
eyes a second. The baseball captain never 
flinched. He would have risen to the occa- 
sion if he and not Williams had been called on. 
To the astonisiment of all, including Williams, 

Williams rose in his seat and said 


something. It was quite lost in 
1 the din. 
‘*Platform, platform !’’ shouted 
some one. 


Williams moved to the platform 
amid remarks and cheers which 
would have daunted a less 
determined man. His big red 
fists were clenched, his ears were 
almost purple from embarrass- 
ment, and when he faced the 
classroom from behind the desk, 
he had to sit down in the pro- 
fessor’s chair because his knees 
were so weak. As the row 
subsided, he caught sight of 
Welles.” The baseball captain was 
watching him—watching him as 
he would a green player at a criti- 
cal moment in the game. Will- 
iams licked his lips and began. 

He went straight to the point. 
He said that in the absence of 
the professor he was going to 
review History K. No one 
interrupted him because every 
one wanted History K reviewed, 
and every one knew that Williams 
could do it. There was, more- 
over, something besides mere 
selfish interest that made them 
listen to the big man behind the 
desk. 


rapidly, concisely, and, in the 
main, thoroughly. Pencils and pens raced 
across paper. Once a boy raised his hand to 
have a word repeated, and when Williams 
repeated it, the boy said, ‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ 
and no one—not even Williams—noticed. The 
baseball captain worked like the rest of them. 

At ten minutes before the hour Williams 
stopped, rose in his place, and said, ‘‘And 
now for the examination on next Wednesday. 
The paper will probably consist — 

‘*T will finish that, if you please, Williams, ’’ 
said the professor from the doorway. 

‘‘T am much obliged to you. That sounded 
like an excellent review, although I heard only 
the last of it. I owe the class an apology and 
to you my thanks.’’ Whereupon he took the 
platform and Williams his seat. once more. 

This explains why Williams came to be 
known as ‘‘Teacher Bill,’’ and how it hap- 
pened that a man who apparently had no 
connection with his fellows suddenly found him- 
self not only an authority on American history, 
but also an admired and cherished friend. 
Welles, the baseball captain, saw that there was 
no further misunderstanding about Williams. 
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my day we were just plain girls, and 
fixed our hair and formed our opinions ea! 
according to her own special taste. We had 
no types. But I have a girl of my own wlio 
belongs to a class. She is a garden girl. 

She does not sit by a sun-dial in pensive 
attitude, or clip roses with big shears, in garden 
gloves and a picture hat, or place dried rose- 
leaves in Japanese jars with dainty fingers 
Rather, you shall see her at early mornilz 
kneeling on the ground, back bent over tlie 
garden beds, pulling weeds before the s! 
waxes too hot. In the forenoons you will fi: 
her with hammer and nails and posts ai 
wire netting, protecting her garden from wu! 
desirable outside influences. And in the after- 
noons she is gathering bowlfuls of fresh you! 
lettuce for the hard-worked boarding-house 
keeper at the corner, bunches of smiling na«»- 
| turtiums for the children of the tenements, 
| handful of mignonette for a sick chum, or t! 
little bouquet for our supper-table. 

And when the sun goes down she is wate 
ing the garden. Not an exasperating litt! 
sprinkle to keep the garden from looki:/ 
thirsty, but a generous deluge whereby t!'° 
beds become islands of damp greenness, all 
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the tiny walks between, silvery canals in which 
a fortunate small brother may wade ankle-deep. 

Finally, when the day is done, and the hose 
is dragged down into the cellar, wound into a 
snaky ring and hung upon its nail,—all of 
which is a vast labor,—my garden girl sinks 
down into a chair on the porch like a child 
wearied of play. 

There is a grass-stain on her pink ging- 
ham; her hands are earthy. The treacherous 
sprinkler has filled her hair with shining drops. 
Her cheeks are flushed and her eyes bright. 

‘Tired, honey ?’’ I ask. 

She sighs, but not unhappily. 
than final exams, but it pays.’’ 

Would the tennis girl, having won a set, 
feel her weariness so well justified ? 

She arranges her garden somewhat after the 
manner in which the sun lets his rays slip 
through a rain-drop or a prism; not in a confu- 
sion of colors, but in a succession of splendid 
tints, from the tender pinks and blues of 
spring, through the poppies’ glowing crimson 
of summer’s high noon, to the warm yellows 
of the year’s dying. Along the fence, soldier- 
like, stand the hollyhocks. In shady places, 
where you might reasonably expect gloom, 
smile the nasturtiums. In orderly array one 
finds the purple of foxglove, the ethereal tints 
of the sweet peas, the blue of fairy flax, little 
yellow pansies. 

She has a pool in her garden; a small one, 
yet large enough to reflect the heavens and 
bear white water-lilies on its placid bosom. 
Stiff rushes grow along the margin, and up 
their slippery length crawl dull gray 
creatures that break and blossom into 
filmy-winged dragon-flies. My garden 
girl will plunge a pair of vigorous 
young arms into the little pool to 
break off the long stems of the floating 
lilies, and become a dripping naiad 
with arms full of satin-like cups and / 
silvery-green platters. 

The influence of my girl’s garden 
has spread beyond the confines of 


‘*Tt’s harder 





our board fence. Neighbors have ". tem we want sone 


peeped over, and then gone home 

and weeded their own gardens in self-defense. | 
The small boys of the neighborhood have been 
bribed with cookies to keep the alley tidy. 

And such enthusiasm over the most prosaic 
details! Came to me this garden girl last week 
with shining eyes and glowing cheeks. 

‘‘O mother, ’’ she said, ‘‘my beans have blos- 
somed! I’m sure I feel as glad as the Ten | 
Thousand in Xenophon did when they came 
to the sea and cried, ‘Thalatta! Thalatta!’ ’’ 

My garden girl, for all her patience and per- | 
severance and sweet sanity, bred of the air and | 
sun and the orderly seasons, is full of quaint | 
fancies. She thinks that the caterpillar that 
measures his progress inch by inch along the | 
top of the fence toward the goal of his desire | 
is quite as industrious as the much-praised ant 
that runs distractedly dozens of inches in a 
dozen different directions, only to end where | 
he began. She thinks that her flowers should | 
be petted and indulged in inverse order of their | 
flaunting beauty ‘‘to even up things.’’ | 

She almost thinks—she longs to believe—that | 
were she to enter her garden suddenly and | 
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A LECTURER'5S ADVENTURES 





heavy snow-drifts across the 

State of Minnesota to the Missis- 

s sippi River, where I was to lecture 

the following night at Red Wing. Suddenly 

the engine gave a heavy snort, coughed once 

or twice, settled back on the track and ‘‘died.’’ 
We were stalled. 

In my own car there were three travellers 
besides myself. One was a stolid citizen, from 
whom half a dozen casual approaches during 
the trip had not succeeded in getting as much 
as a word in reply, or the slightest intimation 


that he was aware of my presence. He was the | 


coldest man I ever met, even in a blizzard. 

The other two were Norwegians, man and 
wife. They sat in the end seat by the stove, 
in moody silence, staring at the white waste 
outside. At intervals the woman heaved a 
fretful sigh and said: 

‘*‘T vish ve vent Monday ven ve vanted.’’ 

A rumbling sound came from her husband, 
then there was silence again. 

In the car ahead, however, there was noise 
enough, for it held twenty-seven drummers. 
Out of the babel of voices rose one, apparently 
in a speech. The drummers listened, perched 

on the backs of their 


finished, and some 
one ran out, return- 
ing after a while 
from the little station 
down the road with a 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


blanks. By and by this 
message was composed : 
Magnolia, Minnesota. 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
The White House, 
Washington. 
Stuck in a snow-bank, 
but hopeful. Wesend you 
our thanks for seven great 
years, and wish you luck. 
oe you go come 
back soo 
Tw enty. -seven 
Commercial Travellers. 


I was deputed to get 
the signatures of the pas- 
sengers in my car. I 
tried the Norwegian 
| couple first. They gazed ‘ i 
|at the paper stolidly a 2 
while; then she nudged 
him, and wailed, ‘‘I vish 
ve vent Monday ven ve vanted.’’ The old 
man growled and stared out at the weather. 

Next I went to the cold man. Rude —- 
| he was, I did not want him to be left out. 


“1 AM DEAF AND 
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UR train had been two days | 
bucking its way through 


seats. A yell greeted | 
the speaker when he | 


handful of telegraph |; 









and there were no trolleys. As I 
saw my last chance slipping away, 
I telegraphed to the lecture com- 
mittee to get me out there somehow, 
and they did. I found a special 
train awaiting me, and rode in solitary gran- 
deur, the only passenger, to my destination. I 
paid seventy-five dollars for my ticket, nearly 
three dollars a mile. Is it any 
wonder that I took a sympa- 
thetic interest in the rate war 
on the railroad companies ? 

Two years later I was made 
aware of the advent of the 
automobile when I was 
directed to fill an engagement 
at Lewistown, Montana, be- 
tween evenings at Helena and 
Butte. Reference to the time- 
table showed this to be impos- 
sible. I might, indeed, get to 
| Lew istown by taking a night 
freight-train, but to get out 
of it in time was impossible. 
Lewistown lies up a deep gorge 
a hundred miles or more from 
the main road, or did at that 
time. I telephoned my mana- 
ger. He insisted. ‘‘How shall 
I get out?’’ I asked. 

‘“*Take an automobile,’’ he 
replied. The road in the gorge 
was buried under ten feet of 
snow at the time, if, indeed, 
there was a road. 
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whom —’’. There was a pause, and he looked 
expectantly at the audience. 

‘*We all know!’’ came from them in ready 
chorus. He and I both bowed. 

“Mr. —’’ he resumed. 

** Jacob Riis!’’ chorused the audience. 

The judge bowed gravely, first to them, then 
to me, and I bowed back. 

‘*A man who, as a friend of our great Pres- 
ident, Mr. —’’ 

**Roosevelt !’?? From the galleries, with just 
a suspicion of a titter. The judge smiled his 
approval. 

**Ropsevelt,’’ he said. ‘As a friend of 
President Roosevelt, he has seen much service 
and written many —’’ 

**Books !’’ From the floor. 
Some one handed up a bou- 
quet, which the judge did 
not see. I took it, and bowed 
my thanks once more. 

** Besides that,’’ the judge 
fared forth, ‘‘besides that he 
has —’’ At this point he put 
his chin in his hand and 
seemed to fall into a brown 
study. 

The audience sat perfectly 
quiet, waiting for its cue. 
But the judge had lost his 
for good this time. He mani- 
fested no annoyance and 
showed no embarrassment. 
He stood a while, apparently 
in deep thought. Then a 
sunny smile broke over his 
kind old face. He turned to 
me with the most charming 
courtesy, and extended his 
hand. 

‘*He is here to-night, and 
we are very glad to see 





I can think of once only when «; pave tHE GREAT PLEASURE.” bim, he said. And we 


I got the best of the railroad 
in a dire emergency. It was when 
I arrived in an Iowa town after a 
wild ride across the plain in a con- 
tinuous shower of half-frozen mud 
that constantly reminded me of 
the bombardment of Port Arthur, 
only to find that my driver had 
brought me to the freight-station. 
My train, the only one that would 
take me to my lecture town that 
night, was even then coming down 
from the depot, a mile west. It 
would not stop where I was, they 
told me. But it did. I planked 
myself down squarely in the right 
of way, waving a bandanna and 
refusing to budge. When the con- 
ductor came running down, red in 
the face with anger, I was hopping 
aboard, where I had it out with 
him at our leisure. 

The lecturer’s duty is to get 
puma.” there; how is his own affair. I 

have a very vivid recollection of 

the fashion in which I ‘‘got there’’ in a 
little Allegheny River town last winter. 

Its streets slope up steeply from the river. 
| The slope was one solid sheet of ice, on which 


unexpectedly at some quiet noon, when the | I made a little speech, in which I exhorted nae! there had been, toward evening, a light fall of 
drowsy poppy nods and the rose is dreaming | |to stand by Roosevelt always, come what | snow. As I turned the corner, with my host’s 


and the bee resting from his labors, she might 


might. He listened with close attention, but | 


| wife, and set my face toward the river, my 


hear what the grasses are saying in their | showed no interest whatever. When I had | feet went from under me, I sat down in my 
eternal whisperings, and understand what lies | finished and brought out the paper, he stayed | | overcoat and slid, after the 


behind the wise little faces in the pansy-bed. | my hand, and produced a pad, on which was|manner of boys coasting, 
| down the whole block and 
the next, almost to the very 


She creeps in quietly, finger on lip, to catch them | 
unaware. But Mother Nature is quicker, and 
every grass-blade and every flower—even the 
sleepy poppy—is quietly alert and inscrutable. 
The secret is kept. You were too slow, child! 

My garden girl has a neighbor whom she 
dislikes heartily, a nagging neighbor, to whom 
a garden is a mere duty; indeed, not always 
that. A sparse bed of sweet-william occupies 
the exact center of her front lawn. 
One hot day I saw my girl toiling, 
raking, weeding and perspiring on 
our neighbor’s lawn. The energy was 
apparent—but the motive? 

‘Dear, have you suddenly become 
enamored of our neighbor ?’’ 

‘*No, I hate her!’’ 

“Oh! But you are weeding her 
garden ?”? 

‘*Why, she has neglected her flowers ; 
they are dying. I’ll look after them, 
even if I do not like her. They can’t 
help it.’? 

She lifted her watering-can and 
pronounced the benediction in terms of 
a refreshing shower. 

My girl ripens with her garden. Her 
lips are as red as the currants she DOWN 
inakes into jelly for the hospital. Her ™= 
eyes are as clear as the summer sky her ed soe 
ool reflects. Her arms are strong ayp tHe 
With glad service rendered, and as- nexr. 
Srown as the seeds she gathers for 








written: 
Excuse me. I am deaf and dumb. 

I fled. 

It helped, though. 
engine came back to life, word arrived from 
the front that a relief gang had dug its way 
through the drifts from the east, the main 
line opened up during the night, and I made 


so lucky. A four- 
hour trip across the 


catch a train once, 
when the tough 
‘‘gumbo’’ soil was 
just soft enough to 
make the sound of 
our team picking up 
their feet suggest the 
pulling of corks 
from a fourteen-mile 
line of bottles, 
brought me to the 
station the very 
minute the train was 
due. I ran into the 
depot breathless, and 
demanded my ticket. 

‘“‘Why all the 
hurry?’’ said the 
agent, as he stamped 
it leisurely. ‘‘ Your 


future gardens. Like Catullus, she loves stren-| train is six hours and a half late.’”? I did 


uously and hates with a vim. Unlike him, her 
hate never seathes its object—no, not so much as 
‘leaf. As she stands there in the midst of her | 
little world, in the midst of the sunlight and 
the wavering shadows, smiling happily upon the 





not get to Omaha that night. 
Another time I found the train lagging be- 


hind, although we had started promptly, and 
knew by the middle of the afternoon that we 
should get into Kansas City too late for me to 


a she has brought to a splendid maturity make my appointment at Lawrence, thirty 


by her care, she might be a youthful image 


of Demeter herself, the great earth-mother. | 





| miles farther out. It was before automobiles 


had become common in that Western country, | ‘ 





Within an hour our | 
| was never a more astonished 
| she beheld me rise under the 
Red Wing all right, if with little time to spare. | corner lamp and motion to 

I was not always | 
| chose, however, a less pre- 


Nebraska prairie to | 


door of the hall, unhurt, and 
with my box of lantern-slides 
safe in my lap. I think there 


woman than my hostess when 


her to try it for herself. She 


cipitate route. 

If the trains in the winter 
snows give the lecturer con- 
cern, the chairmen are some- 
times a source of endless 
enjoyment. It is the very 
unexpectedness of them that 
is so diverting! One will go 
along for a month, introduced 
by solid citizens of the most 
faultless demeanor, when suddenly comes one 
like the man in a northern Massachusetts town 
who, having inquired of me what he should say, 
and being advised, in a spirit-of levity, to say 
that I was the most distinguished man in the 
country, —‘‘they all do,’’ I added, never dream- 
ing of what was coming,—gravely informed the 
audience that I was ‘‘the most distinguished 
American; he says so himself,’’ and left 
me gasping, and the audience in a storm of 
laughter. 

I was once introduced to a very fashionable 
audience by an altogether delightful old gen- 
tleman, a judge, whose charming absent-mind- 
edness has ever since made a bright spot in the 
recollections of my travels. It was clear that 
he was among friends who knew his weakness 
and were prepared to go to any length to help 
him out. 

‘*T have the great pleasure,’’ he began, 


were friends, all of us, on 
the instant. In all my lecturing experience I 
have never had a more delightful night. 

Of quite a different stripe was the chairman 
in a small town of the middle West, who took 
me aside just before the lecture for a private 
interview. I was, he informed me, after some 
beating about the bush, going to address the 
people of a community where nearly everybody 
was of the Lutheran persuasion, and there 
was a Lutheran school in town. I was adver- 
tised to speak of the fight with the slums in 
our cities, he knew, and he did not see just 
how I could bring it in; but could I manage 
to say a few words complimentary to Martin 
Luther? It would help the school, and would 
do me no harm. 

I ‘‘brought it in’’ all right, for I am a stanch 
champion of Martin Luther. I was disposed 
to laugh at it at the time, but I have sometimes 
thought since that the man was not so queer 
as he seemed. He probably meant that my 
approval of Luther would make his people 
listen with more open minds to the stranger 
and profit better by what he had to tell them. 

I am glad the Iowa farmer who ‘‘sized me 
up’’ at a railroad junction did not have to in- 
troduce me to my audience that night, for [ 
should have had to agree with the captain of 
the vigilantes, who apologized this way to the 
widow of the man they had hanged by mistake: 
‘*Madam, the joke is on us.’’ 








HE ... EYED ME FROM HEAD 
TO FOOT 


‘of introducing to you to-night a gentleman | 


I was eating at the same table with him and 
three others who were going 
to the lecture, when he found 
out that I was the lecturer. 
He pushed back his chair, 
eyed me from head to foot, 
and asked if I was really 
the man who was to speak. 
I said yes. He took another 
look, and turned to the com- 
pany. 

**Wall,’’ Ire said, ‘‘you 
never can tell from lookin’ 
at a toad how far he’ll 
jump.’”’ 

However, in the very next 
state to his, balm came to my 
wounded vanity, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, when, winter be- 
fore last, I got mixed up, 
in the way that will some- 
times happen, with Governor 
Folk of Missouri. 

He was advertised to 
speak, and the people were keyed up to 
hear him; but he did not come and I did, 


and there was nothing for it but to make 


the best of a bad case. So after waiting 
to the last minute for the governor, we 
went on the platform. A storm of applause 
greeted us that subsided into an uncertain, 
seattering hand-clapping. I did not look like 
him. I listened, curious to see how the chair- 
man would clear the reef. He did it very 
well, made a clean breast of it, and intro- 
duced me as a good substitute. They received 
me kindly, but I could see they were dis- 
appointed. 

As I looked out over the audience it came to 
me that his name was Joseph. 

‘*Mine,’’ I said, ‘‘is Jacob. Joseph, you 
know, came after Jacob. You may expect 
him next month.’’ And as it turned out, I 
prophesied truly. If the governor had half as 
good a time as I had while I talked social 
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neighborliness to that great audience come to 
hear a political discussion, he did well. 

I like the great West, with its free and easy 
ways, its deserts with the purple shadows 
and its elbow-room. Once, when in the city 
of Tucson, Arizona, I was introduced to a new 
aspect of it. I had driven out to an Indian 
village some eight or nine miles to the south 
of the town, where there is a unique old church, 
built of adobe, but more interesting than many 
a cathedral in the towns of civilization. 

There was no one in charge, and I wandered 
about, examining the old paintings on the 
walls. At the altar-rail I stopped, loath to go 
farther unbidden. But no one came. There 
was a half-open door just within the rail that 
roused my curiosity. Probably that was 
where the clergy kept their robes and the altar- 
vessels. A slight stir within made me think 
that there probably I should find the sacristan, 
and I went in. 

One look showed me that I was right as to 
the robes. They were there, but no one was 
in charge. Yes! There on that cassock—a 
fearful racket broke the peace of the quiet 
room. With shriek and cackle and a mighty 
clatter of wings an angry hen flew past me 
through the open door. I had disturbed her 
privacy. On the cassock, where she had sat, 
lay a new-laid egg. 

Let me conclude this rambling account of a 
lecturer’s adventures with the story of the 
only ‘‘hold up’’ in which I ever figured. I 
had been lecturing in an Alabama town, and 
to make my railroad connection, had to take a 
midnight ride through a dense pine forest, 
where at one time, and not so very long before, 
‘*road-agents’’ had been at work. 

It was with some misgivings that I made the 
trip, for I carried several hundred dollars in 





currency in my bag, and my lecture fee that 
night had been paid in money, too, instead of 
a check, so that I was a very fair prize for 
highwaymen, should they chance upon me. 
But there was no help for it, and we started. 
I told the driver to spare his horses till we 
came to the forest, and then drive as quickly 
as the road would let him. Then I settled 
into the cushions for a nap, if chance sent one 
my way. 

It was not long before I knew by the sway- 
ing of the carriage in the soft track that we 
had entered the forest. I tried to look out, but 
it was pitch-dark. A soft rain was drizzling 
on the roof of the carriage. It was an ideal 
night for robbers to be out. I knew that we 
had at least five miles farther to go, through 
woods all the way. If the driver were to lose 
his road now! My skin began to creep at the 
thought, and I strained my eyes to catch, if 
I could, a glimmer of the landscape. It would 
be a good idea to hide my money under the 
seat, should anything happen. No sooner 
thought than acted upon. I was in the very 
act of raising the seat, when — 

The carriage halted with a sudden jerk. I 
heard voices outside, my driver’s among them 
in angry remonstrance. Lights were moving 
among the trees. There was a heavy step, the 
door of the carriage was thrown open. A 
man with a stable lantern stood at the step 
with a gun. 

‘*Hands up!’’ he ordered, shortly. 

As I did his bidding, there was the sound of 
a scuffle, a shot and a shriek. The horses 
made a sudden dash, and I—just then I woke 
up. 

It was raining dismally, one hind wheel was 
down in a bottomless rut, and the driver was 
swearing hopelessly at his team. 
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s the tide was rising and the sea heavy, 
A Wilfred and I did not dare to stay over- 
long on the wreck. It is true that she 
had been there, undisturbed, for many months, 
but considering our lonely surroundings, we 
took no chances. The wind howled and whis- 
tled shrilly, and the crashing surf threw up 
sheets of spray that, driven horizontally, pat- 
tered upon the ringing iron decks like hail. 

We examined the hull, which, as far as we 
could see, had received no irreparable damage 
—a fact truly wonderful in the circumstances. 
But then, as Wilfred pointed out, her people 
may have had just a few moments’ notice 
before she actually took the rocks, and she had 
therefore struck with her engines going full 
speed astern, and thus mitigated the blow. 

The sea to northward was dotted with ice- 
bergs, and the wind, coming from that quarter, 
cut like a knife. It was the coldest cold I had 
. ever felt, and it seemed to wither us to the 
bone. But those mountains of ice were grand 
to look at, as they twinkled and shone, moving 
sedately southward with a school of whale 
spouting and romping past them. 

‘*My ’at,’’? gasped Wilfred, clutching at the 
battered yachting cap he wore, which in that 
region and circumstances seemed almost as 
unsuitable as a fireman’s helmet, ‘‘what a 
blooming place this is! ’Ere, ’old ’ard, I’m 
getting blowed away !’’ 

We rested a moment in the lee of a large 
rock, and in a moment or two the little English- 
man had recovered, and struck up: 

“We been down to Gryvesent, 
We been down to Gryvesent, 
We beén down to Gry-y-vesent, 
And we’ve ’ad a nappy day!” 

**Come on,’’ said I. ‘‘Save your breath.’’ 

‘*All right, old sport,’’? he answered, ge- 
nially. ‘‘Don’t you pull such a long face over 
heverythink. If you carn’t be cheerful, be as 
cheerful as you can. It ’elps a lot, it does!’’ 

‘*You’re right,’’ answered I, feeling admon- 
ished; and so we made our way back to the 
ship. 

To my mind, it seemed rather a mad idea to 
try to save the wreck, placed as we were so far 
from assistance, without the power that is laid 
on like gas in any dockyard or salvage steamer. 
But Mr. Hawks thought differently, and as he 
was very much of a commander, I merely gave 
my opinion, since he asked for it, and then 
stood by for further orders. 

He listened to all I had to say with interest 
and attention and a wholly expressionless face, 
but as he had already made out his calculation 
that there would be another abnormal tide in 
six weeks, he decided to wait and try to float 
the wreck. And meanwhile he would patch 
her up as well as he could. 

Then I mentioned the newspaper cutting, 
and while I was watching him intently, I dis- 
covered that he was watching me. It was a 
curious shock. 

He had turned away to his papers, so that 
I could study only a quarter of his face, and 
then I found that he was gazing keen-eyed at 
me in the cabin mirror! 





| 





said, so I made no further remark upon the 
circumstance. 

We turned all hands to work upon the wreck 
at once, and it was a job they did not like. At 
no time is iron easy to work with, but with 
only hand-forges, hand-tackles, and in an 
arctic climate, we had a good crop of smashed 
fingers, sprained wrists and jammed feet. We 
had four forges with us, and it took us a day 
to transship these, with enough coal and tools, 
out to the wreck from the 
schooner. And as the sea 
chanced to be rough, every 
man was drenched in icy 
sea for most of the day. 

Owing to the fact that 
the voyage had taken lon- 
ger than had been expected, 
and to the fact that we 
were delaying our return to 
civilization for another six 
weeks, Mr. Hawks decided 
that the regal and luxuri- 
ous allowances of food that 
had been dealt out to the 
men must, perforce, be cut 
down a little in quantity. 
This added greatly to the 
general dissatisfaction of 
the men, and it did not 
take me long to see that 
the cattleman was ‘‘work- 
ing things up,’’ and that 
before long some sort of 
crisis would be at hand. 

Orders were not carried 
out promptly, men would 
tarry over the smallest and 
most simple jobs, and we 
had nothing but black looks 
from all—except young Green, who was in a 
difficult position. He was one of the crew, yet 
known to be our friend, as well as being alto- 
gether superior to his mates. 

Fortunately for him, he was, as I have said, 
of a ‘‘husky’’ build. He was a heavyweight, 
and a football-player, and he had had several 
months of sea life to harden him into good 
condition, and I have no doubt that he was 
handy with his fists. 

Yet, after all, he was only one among many, 
and the cattleman was as hard as he, and in- 
finitely more experienced. They were a hard, 
brutal, savage set of men, and a man would 


| get no vestige of fair play among them. So I 


kept my eye lifted for young Green’s safety, 
although by no word or act did he ask for 
my assistance. 

It was Wilfred who first drew my attention 
to Green’s position. For some reason it had 
not struck me until the little Londoner pointed 
it out. 

‘* *F’s only a kid reely, in spite of ’is size, 
an’ that little lot for’ard are a rude lot.’’ 

Meanwhile the work upon the wreck went 
on, and everywhere there were scowls and 
mutterings. Twice a bucket of hot tar was 
dropped from a height ‘‘by accident’? very 
near my head. So the next time a hammer, 


‘*That’s interesting, Grummet,’’ was all he | which had also been dropped ‘‘by accident, ’’ 





WILFRED... 





came humming past my head, I saw that it 
was time to offer an ultimatum. 

I was alone at the wreck at the time, a mile 
and a half from assistance, and as there were 
seven men to deal with, I decided that half- 
measures would not do. 

It was the negro who had dropped the 
hammer, so I called him down; and he came, 
looking very ugly indeed. I told him, and the 
rest, too, that if any more things were dropped, 
either on purpose or by accident, I would shoot 
the man who dropped them through the hand. 
Most of them knew how painful a form of 
punishment that is, so no more things were 
dropped. 

Wilfred gloried in the situation, and was full 
of prophecies of trouble, which he made in the 
most cheerful manner. And he rather aggra- 
vated matters by forbidding any of the embryo 
mutineers to enter his galley on*pain of receiv- 
ing full in the face the contents. of the hottest 
pot that happened to be on the stove. So it 
was always young Green who came aft for the 
crew’s meals, and through this channel we 
received a good deal of information. All this 
was served to us with our dinner, embellished 
by Wilfred, who assumed the position of inter- 
mediary with the greatest gusto. 

I could always tell from the little man’s 
expression if he had something of great import 
to tell us, and his intense enjoyment of the 
situation caused Mr. Hawks and myself much 
amusement. In this way we were told of 
innumerable plans, each more horrible than 
the one before, whereby the crew was going 
to murder us and take command. Some details 
I know were added by Wilfred, as none of the 
crew was intelligent enough to invent them. 

‘*That little man would have made his for- 
tune as a novelist,’’ said Mr. Hawks, one day, 
as we were laughing over Wilfred’s keen de- 
light in the precarious situation. 

Then there came an interruption to our 
labors, an interruption that was as welcome to 
the crew as to us. 

Mr. Hawks was always hankering after 
whaling ever since, two years before, he had 
accompanied a whaling-ship. So upon this 
voyage he had brought with him a whaling- 
boat and gear. And although I had never 
really supposed that he would use them, the 
voyage had turned out so badly that one or 
perhaps two ‘‘kills’’ would be very: welcome 
financially. 

But whaling is an art; it is for experts only, 
and above all, it is the most dangerous sport in 
the world. In fact, it is danger with a little 
sport mixed in. Hunting big game in the wilds 
of Africa is but child’s play compared with it. 





The difficulties were many and grave. No 
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BAILED AND COUGHED AND WHOOPED WITH DELIGHT. 


one except Mr. Hawks had ever had any expe- 
rience, and he but little. The project was as 
thoroughly mad as most of his projects were, 
but it was their very madness that bound 
‘*Cert’nly’’ Wilfred and my humble self to 
him. 

There was no one except myself to take the 
all-important position of boat-steerer, and al- 
though I had been used to handling small boats 
in the treacherous waters of the Thames estu- 
ary, and had handled them through winter 
gales, whaling is so different from all else that 
I looked forward with dread to my responsi- 
bilities. Still, there was nothing for it. Mr. 
Hawks would go a-whaling, so a-whaling he 
must go! 

We got a trying-out apparatus ready, and 
strange it looked to me to see a sort of pig-pen 
built of brick upon our decks. We arranged 
lookout signals from the wreck, and when, one 
day, a man who was working upon the winch 
in the stern raised the long-drawn yell of 
‘*Tha-a-ar she spouts, spouts—spouts !’’ every 
one threw down his tools and fell headlong 
into the boat. 

We rowed madly for the schooner, which 
was riding with her anchor hove short and the 





whale-boat ready for instant launching. Every 
man was as keen as mustard, any diversion 
from the tedious work upon the wreck would | 


have been welcome, and the anchor came up 
in record time. In ten minutes the schooner, 
under her engine, was standing out of the 
harbor for all the world like the fire-patrol in 
answer to a call. The lookout man danced 
and yelled with excitement, pointing in a 
northwesterly direction, and Mr. Hawks shot 
up the foremast with his glasses in his 
teeth. 

The wreck, the prevailing unpleasantness, 
everything was forgotten, and each man jab- 
bered with excitement and animation. Mr. 
Hawks called a council of war, and much to 
Peter Scott’s disappointment, he was told to 
take charge of the ship during the commander’s 
absence, as I was to accompany the whaling 
party as boat-steerer. Young Green, the negro, 
the cattleman and one of the Germans were 
called aft, and told to prepare themselves for 
the boat, or, in other words, given time to pile 
on as many clothes as they conveniently could, 
for the weather was biting cold, and the end 
of the boat expedition uncertain. 

The leviathans were still a long way off, 
but we could see their steam-like spouts. They 
were approaching at an angle. Their progress 
was grand; nothing seemed to daunt them in 
the least, and I had several misgivings as to 
the wisdom of our plans. 

The afternoon was bright and clear and very 
cold, and ice fringed the northern horizon. At 
a point that would lay the ship some distance 
from the whale, Mr. Hawks ordered a sharp: 

‘*Up with your helm!’’ 

The whale-boat ran squealing to the water, 
and the boat crew threw themselves down with 
reckless disregard for their necks. I followed 
into the stern, and at the same time Mr. Hawks 
arrived in the bows, and just as we pushed off 
from the ship’s side, a warning yell came from 
above. 

I looked up, and the next moment was 
knocked flat by a flying mass, which proved to 
be ‘‘Cert’nly’’ Wilfred. 

Mr. Hawks turned, looking angry, but we 
were already some little distance out from the 
ship. Wilfred picked himself up with a bleed- 
ing nose, and remarked cheerfully : 

**Didn’t know you was that ’ard, Grummet. 
I’d as soon ’it a concrete pyvement, I would, 
reely |’? 

Then silence descended upon us. 

Gradually, as we and the whale approached, 
meeting at an angle, Mr. Hawks picked out 
his ‘‘kill,’? and we waited in breathless sus- 
pense. Then Mr. Hawks stood up, harpoon 
in hand, and I think that even he was trem- 
bling with excitement. For I must again point 
out that we were not whalers of any sort. 

As the whale Mr. Hawks had picked out 
grew near, it began to 
look as big as an ocean 
liner, and the commotion it 
caused in the water by its 
easy progress was more 
than a little alarming to 
our unaccustomed eyes. 

Then—and it was more 
by good chance than by 
skill—the harpoon that 
Mr. Hawks launched with 
every ounce of power he 
had, went home into the 
whale’s gigantic side, and 
travelled deep into the 
huge, shining, wet mass. 
The crew, a bit green about 
the gills, turned about and 
lay on to the line, and the 
next second we were in 
the midst of the most ap- 
palling commotion ! 

To experienced whalers 
it would have been all in 
the day’s work; to us it 
seemed the end, or very 
near it. 

Off went the whale and 
we behind it, quicker than 
any motor-boat that was 
ever built. It was so sudden, so violent, so 
exciting, that I find it hard to describe. 

It was quite in accord with the law of chance 
that we, the unaccustomed, the unpractised, 
the unskilled, should happen upon what is 
technically known as a ‘‘nor’wester,’’ Or, 
in other words, a particularly vicious specimen, 
that seemed in no way disposed to give us thie 
least chance of killing him, but was quite 
determined to kill us instead. 

I remember that it struck me at the time, even 
in that mad whirl, that we were the aggressors, 
and that the whale was proceeding quiet!) 
on his business when we thrust an inexperi- 
enced finger into the machinery of our joint 
destiny. I say joint destiny, because we wer’ 
now travelling at eighteen or twenty miles an 
hour through the water, more or less in charge 
of the whale we had come to kill. 

We were being rushed directly into the eye 
of the wind, and it was quite impossible ‘ 
haul nearer and use lance or gun; so for a time 
all we could do was to hang on. We travelled 
in a smother of foam, soaked to the skin, and 
my heart was somewhere near my mouth 
My duties were arduous, and I was soon 2s 
wet with sweat as with sea-water, while Wi!- 
fred, crowing with gleeful excitement, hoppe'! 
about at my side. 

Mr. Hawks stood in the bows, a big, powerfu! 
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man,—but a puny, fragile little animal com- 
pared to the whale, —ready and watchful. The 
men sat low to steady the boat, and braced 
against the line. I stood up in the stern, my 
long oar in hand, and Wilfred, with his nose 
bleeding afresh, bailed and, coughed and 
whooped with delight. 

No one gave a thought to the ship that we 
were leaving far behind. 

It was extraordinary to travel so fast through 
the water, for the whale steadily increased his 
pace. We raised a wave on each side that 
grew higher and higher, and roared in our ears 
as with screwed-up faces we peered ahead into 
the driving wind and spray. 

Still the whale travelled on, a demon of 
power and energy. Then he changed his 
course and dragged us through the seas at an 
angle. We let him have some line,—the pace 
was so terrific,—but still we continued. How 
long this went on I have no notion; I was far 
too engrossed in steering to measure time, for 
a mistake on my part would probably have 
meant the drowning of most of us. Then, 
after a period, I chose a second to glance astern. 

The ship was hull down upon the horizon! 

That was one of the biggest shocks of my 
life. I had not the slightest idea that we had 
travelled so far or so long, and I thought hard 
for some moments. The schooner would be 
following us at her best speed, but compared 
to us she was almost a stationary object upon 
the rim of the world, while we were flying like 
a train toward Asia. Peter Scott would take 
accurate bearings of our final disappearance, 
but who was to say how the whale might 
alter his course? I shouted to Mr. Hawks, 





but at first he could not hear. Then Wilfred, 
placing two fingers in his mouth, produced 
a whistle that was fairly head-splitting in 
intensity. 

Mr. Hawks turned his head, and Wilfred 
pointed to the speck upon the far horizon. I 
saw his lips move, and he looked a thoroughly 
worried man. 

On we went, mile after mile, and standing 
there in the stern, I again reviewed our situa- 
tion. We were in a desperately lonely part of 
the world, and the temperature was not one 
for cruising in an open boat. We had with us 
a beaker of water and food for a few days, but 
it would be doubtful if many of us could live 
long unsheltered in such a climate. The 
chances of being picked up by some other ship 
were so remote as to be out of consideration, 
and with no instruments except a boat com- 
pass it would be quite impossible to reach the 
island again. 

Then suddenly the whale slowed down, 
and sounded, to sulk and think. 

**Don’t you think we have gone far enough, 
sir?’’ I called. It was the first time during 
many years that I ever offered a suggestion to 
Mr. Hawks. 

**T hate to cut from a whale,’’ he answered. 
**l know I could muckle him if he would give 
me a chance. ’’ 

He looked about him, hesitating and uncer- 
tain. Then swiftly he ran his eye round the 
horizon, and with a single stroke of the ax he 
cut the line! He had seen, creeping up from 
the south and east, a heavy white blanket of 
impenetrable arctic mist! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T the boarding-house table one evening the 
talk drifted along in the trail of modern 
ingenuity, through such topics as wireless 

telegraphy and the transmutation of metals. 
It reminded one of the boys from the commis- 
sion-house of a story he had read about a 
modern safe-breaker who had had to secrete 
himself inside a big safe in order to rob it. 

‘‘Which shows,’’ commented the - narrator, 
“chow the parasites have to learn new tricks 
to keep up with the workers. ’’ 

Half-way down the table sat an old, grizzle- 
haired fellow, blunt of chin and sparing of 
speech. Not that he did not take an interest 
in what was going on, for he did. His eyes 
sparkled and he smiled good-humoredly as he 
munched his supper. He was simply one of 
the silent kind, in whom the desire to talk is 
hardly ever awakened. 

To-night, however, something was exciting 
him. Two or three times he seemed on the 
point of interrupting the story-teller; and at 
last, when the latter paused, he said with some 
heat: 

“‘T’ll guarantee the fellow that wrote that 
story wrote it from outside the safe. Do you 
people know what a modern fire-proof and 
mob-proof safe is? It’s a mass of steel plates 
and electric connections that can’t be stormed, 
picked, or blown up. There probably aren’t a 
half-dozen cases on record where such a vault 
has been robb 

He paused to wipe his face, flushed with 
self-consciousness and excitement. Then he 
grinned amiably at the man whose story he 
had disputed. 

‘“*T didn’t mean to contradict what you said, ’’ 
he explained, ‘‘but I’ll tell you what makes 
me think that yarn is wrong. I used to be in 
the installation department of Kline Brothers 
of Utica, and I had a chance to look into such 
things—I saw them from the inside, just as 
this fellow you were telling about did. That 
happened just once, but I know what I learned 
then as well as if it had happened a dozen 
times; it was a lesson that didn’t need repeat- 
ing. 

‘‘We had a contract with the manager of a 
big estate in Clinton County to put in one of 
our best fire- and mob-proof vaults, to be ready 
for use on or before the fifteenth of August. 
There was a forfeit of fifty dollars a day for 
every twenty-four hours over that time, and 
according to custom, Mr. Adolph Kline figured 
io give the men plenty of time—plenty with 
him meant perhaps twenty hours to spare. 

‘‘Everything would have gone all right, I 
Suppose, if it hadn’t been for the weather that 
struck the country in the first week of August, 
just when our men were supposed to be doing 
their best work, with the end almost in sight. 
You remember the hot wave we had three 
years ago? People died like sheep in the 
cities, and I don’t care how strong a man’s 
will was, he simply couldn’t keep up to his 
“sual standard. The heat sapped energy and 
crit, and I can remember that I went about 
lor ten days as nervous and quarrelsome as I 
Gared to be. Nevertheless, the men pegged 
away and did their best, and on the twelfth 
the rough labor was practically done; but 
when an inspector went up, three days before 





our time expired, he telegraphed back 
that Heiniger couldn’t possibly finish 
the adjusting by the fifteenth. About 
two minutes after that telegram came 
Mr. Adolph told me to pack my kit 
and get to the ground by the next 
train. 

** *T can’t think what Heiniger has 
been about all this time,’ he said, 
‘but it’s too late to find out now. 
I want-you to go prepared to finish by 
the fifteenth—not later than twelve, 
midnight. Everything must be 
strictly according to our papers, lights 
and alarm installed, and every lock 
and hinge working down to a hair’s 
breadth. ’ 

‘‘When Mr. Adolph talked that 
way, he meant just what he said; and 
it wasn’t healthy to come back with 
excuses for having failed. I was 
there ready for work early in the 
afternoon. 

‘*Heiniger had just about worked 
himself into the ground. He’d been 
putting in from eighteen to twenty 
hours a day—a killing grind for such 
weather. His eyes were bloodshot 
and he went about like a man who 
had lost his mind doing one kind of 
work, and who keeps at it because he 
can’t stop. He wasn’t fit to handle 
his own tools, to say nothing of 
directing any one else. And his 
electrician—a man from the local 
power plant—was certainly the near- 
est thing to a basswood man I ever 
saw. Poor Heiniger had dinged 
away at him about one thing or 
other—mostly one—ever since the two had 
been working together. MHeiniger told me 
that although he had warned the fellow on 
an average of twenty times a day to keep 
the vault door closed, whenever he left the 
strong room alone, he had had to follow him 
in and out of the basement to be sure that 
he remembered even this simple precaution. 
We were particular about this, because our 
contract bound us to keep every one but the 
men employed on the vault outside of it and 
away from any chance to examine the mecha- 
nism. 

‘*Well, I finally persuaded Heiniger to go 
up to the hotel and to go to bed. Work was 
pressing, but I didn’t want any monomaniacs 
helping me. I told him that I’d work for a 
while longer, then get something to eat before 
settling down for the night—I had too much 
work ahead to let me get more than three or 
four hours’ sleep. But he hung round like 
some old horse that’s been released from the 
treadmill and doesn’t know enough to trot 
away to his stall. Finally he shuffled off, but 
came back in three or four minutes to tell me 
to be sure to close the vault door when I went 
out for supper. I promised him that I would. 

*** Aye, but be sure,’ he persisted. ‘I know 
you think you will, but don’t you make any 
mistake. ’ 

‘*T saw that he’d worked and worried him- 
self so long with this one idea haunting him 
that it had mastered him at last. I could feel 





the muscles in my face twitching with nervous 
irritation, but I managed to hold in by remem- 
bering how much more of the grind he had 
had than had come to me. 

‘*At half past five I finished all that I could 
do outside, and went in where the young fellow 
was fitting the inside connections—the vault 
was to be wired so that not even one of the 
drawers could be opened without ringing an 
alarm in the agent’s house, a quarter of a mile 
away. It took a lot of wiring to do all this. 
I asked the youngster why he hadn’t put in a 
couple of incandescent bulbs; they were to be 
installed before we left, and would make it 
easier to work in the evening. 

‘* *'There’s a socket in that one,’ he told me, 
pointing to an empty fixture. ‘I’ll get the 
other in in the morning. Time’s up for me 
now.’ 

‘*T was down on my knees behind two indi- 
vidual safes, near the back of the vault, and I 
didn’t get up to see him off. He amounted to 
just about as near nothing as any one could, 
anyhow, and I was glad to be ridof him. But 
he had the decency to screw a bulb into the 
socket above me and snap on the light before 
he went. 

‘*T was tightening the bolts that drew a pair 
of plates together, probably five minutes later, 
when I heard some one talking outside. At 
first I thought that it was the young fellow, 
come back for something he’d forgotten; then 
I recognized Heiniger’s voice, and the first 
words I caught intensified the contrariness that 
the heat had roused in me. I didn’t stop to 
think that the old fellow was almost delirious 








from overwork; I simply sat there and glow- 
ered and sulked like some five-year-old. 

‘* ‘Tf that’s what you think of me,’ I said to 
myself, ‘I’ll just let you fret till you get ready 
to quit.’ He had been saying, ‘Nice kind of 
a fellow for the boss to send down here! I 
knew he’d go away and forget to shut that 
door. Yes, I knew it all the time.’ 

‘*Well, I sat behind the two safes, biting 
my tongue and trying to think of something 
mean to say when I got ready to say anything. 
All of a sudden there was a bang, and I felt 
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“AYE, BUT BE SURE.” 


the air press against me and then ease off 
again, and when I peeped round from where I 
was sitting, I saw that the big door had been 
shut. 

‘*T guess I yelled when I made that discov- 
ery. It was appallingly quiet; my voice 
seemed to bounce round the corners of the 
vault and then to come banging back against 
my ear-drums till they pretty nearly burst. As 
for making Heiniger hear—there was the best 
part of a foot of steel between me and the outer 
world, and the door was air- and water-tight ; 
no chance to pour nitro between its joints. I 
made one grand rush and threw my shoulder 
against it, lighting like a grasshopper against 
the head of a locomotive. Then I slumped in 
a heap, and for somewhere between thirty 
seconds and five minutes I came as near crying 
as I have done since I was a youngster. 

‘Maybe I did cry. I know I called myself 
a lot of names. 
had got me into this fix, for if I’d had the 
decency to call out and let the old man know I | 
was still working, he wouldn’t have locked the 
door. 
back to the hotel satisfied that he’d done his 
duty and left an object-lesson for me when I 
came back from supper; and I knew that once 
he’d got something to eat and found his way 
into bed, nothing more would be heard from 
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Men were dying every day in the city from 
sunstroke and heart failure, and here was I 
with never so much as a drink to cool my lips, 
and with about enough air for half the night. 

‘**T got up pretty quick and tried to pull my- 
self together’ to see if things were really as bad 
as I thought them. Sometimes a man will 
overlook an opening as big as a barn door 
when he’s excited. There wasn’t any such 
opening here, however, and already I was 
sweating like a boiler-maker. i remember 
thinking how easy it is for a man to picture to 
himself the other side of a partition, taking 
his mind there, as you might say, but how 
hard it is to get his body to follow. If 1 could 
have reached out, I could have freed myself in 
half a minute; and pretty quick it came to me 
that I might be able to get at the bolts through 
the inner shell of hardened steel, as the fellow 
in your story must have done—if he did it at 
all. 

‘* There was a breast-drill of Heiniger’s 
lying on the floor, but I couldn’t find anything 
bigger than a quarter-inch twist-drill to use 
with it. Of course that didn’t stop me,—I’d 
have started to pick my way out, just at that 
minute, with a knitting-needle,—and as soon 
as I’d made up my mind where I could hit 
one of the bolts, I went to work. 

‘‘One trouble was that I was too much ina 
hurry and put too much weight against the 
drill. Heiniger always tempered his own tools, 
and he worked with stuff that was as hard as 
glass and just about as brittle. He was used 
to it, though, and I wasn’t. I hadn’t pumped 
more than two minutes before the bit snapped. 

‘*T went through the young fellow’s tool-bag 
without finding anything I could use in its 
place. Then I crept round on all fours on the 
floor till I knew that there was nothing to be 
found. It was awful. I’d brought in a long- 
handled wrench, but the rest of my kit was 
outside; and here was I, my heart going like 
a riveting-hammer and enough pressure in my 
head to drop me in my tracks any minute, 
and without even a pretense of something 
to do, to keep my mind off my troubles. And 








It was just ugly temper that | 


the sultriness was dreadful. 

‘*While I was sitting on the 
floor I noticed two different pairs 
of wires hanging from the ceiling, 
one just above me, and the other 
near the back wall. They were 
both the black, insulated copper 
wire that was being used for the 
lights and for the alarm system; 
and all of a sudden it occurred 
to me that one of those sets, if its 
ends were clicked together, would 
ring an alarm in the agent’s 
house. 

“T hadn’t much more than 
started when I stopped. One set 
would ring a bell, all right, but 
the other set would probably put 
me out of my misery. I didn’t 
know much about live wires, but 
I had a lot of respect for them. 
Both sets were taped together six 
inches from their free ends, and 
these ends were bent outward in 
opposite directions, so that they 
shouldn’t get together. I could 
take my choice, but as nothing 
could be much worse than slow 
roasting in that steel oven, I didn’t 
hesitate long. 

**T reached up, caught the wires 
above me, brought the ends to- 
gether—and then it seemed as if 
something exploded in the room. 
I remember that there was a taste 
in my mouth as if I had been 
eating iron-rust. That was all I 
know of what happened for a 
while. The superintendent down 
at the light plant said afterward 
that I couldn’t have got enough electricity from 
an incandescent circuit to kill me; but perhaps 
because I was standing on a solid steel floor, I 
got a lot more than I knew what to do with. 

‘‘When I came to, everything was dark 
round me. I learned afterward that the fuse 
had blown out. For a moment I didn’t know 
where I was or what had happened, but the 
taste in my mouth and the terrible heat in 
time made me remember. Of course I knew 
that I had tried the wrong pair of wires; and 
as I realized that, I hauled myself up and felt 
my way over to where I remembered seeing 
the others. 

‘*Pretty quick I found them, but it was a good 
half-hour before I knew that I’d made connec- 
tions at the other end. The old woman who 
was in charge of the house had hunted up the 
superintendent to ask him what was the matter 
with the bell, and the superintendent himself 
had come hurrying down to let me out. We 
went up to the hotel together, but we didn’t 
try to wake Heiniger. The old man had gone 








| to sleep with the consciousness of having done 


As it was, he would most likely go | his whole duty.’’ 


The narrator paused and smiled depreca- 
tingly round the table. 
‘*That’s why I didn’t believe that yarn— 


| that story—about the safe-breaker,’’ he said. 


‘*Modern safes that belong to the Al class 


him before morning. And in the meantime I | aren’t robbed very often, and then the fellow 
was penned into a sweat-box that would make | who does it works from the outside—it’s easier 
on the nerves. ’’ 


a steam bath look like a cold-storage plant. 
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PRINCESS JULIANA, OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE one great danger before Mexico is that 

recent events will encourage the insurrec- 
tion habit. i 

OT weather has its drawbacks, but in view 

of the reappearance of blueberry pie upon 
the bill of fare, the philosopher can put up 
with them. ae 
vas world is not yet turned upside down 

more than usual, in spite of the fact that it 
is three or four weeks since the colleges let 
loose a lot of young men with plans fully 
matured for doing it. 


jaran is experiencing an American invasion 
of an unusual kind. Large frogs are being 
imported all the way from Connecticut with 
the intent of breeding them for eating purposes. 
The native frogs are little red fellows, which 
nobody cares to eat. 

CERTAIN famous prima donna lately 

sailed for Europe, taking with her forty- 
five pairs of American-made shoes. When one 
considers that she is to return to this country 
next October, it seems possible that she may 
be able to keep away from at least one kind 
of shop while she is absent. 
[eases princesses, for all the loftiness of 

their station, are just little girls, after all. 
When two-year-old Juliana, heiress to the 
throne of the Netherlands, went to the pho- 
tographer’s, her woolly dog had to go with 
her; and he gives to the picture of the royal 
baby a charming touch of childish naturalness 
which will endear his mistress to mothers and 
fathers all over the world. 

HE oldest university under the American 

flag celebrated the three hundredth anni- 
versary of its establishment a few weeks ago. 
It was not Harvard,—for the tercentennial 
celebration of this institution will not be held 
until 1936,—but the University of St. Thomas 
in Manila. It was opened by the Dominican 
friars in 1611, and has since endeavored to 
meet the needs of higher education in the archi- 
pelago. It has about twelve hundred students. 


O one was allowed to get an unauthorized 

view of the coronation festivities in Eng- 
land. A special act of Parliament was passed, 
providing for a fine of two hundred pounds, 
or imprisonment for six months, for any aviator 
who flew over London or Windsor during the 
celebrations. It may be that the real reason 
for the law was to prevent anarchists from 
dropping bombs on the King and Queen rather 
than a purpose to keep any one from seeing 
the show without permission. 


Paeresnesa amateur and profes- 
sional, will soon be able to inspect a series 
of five thousand pictures illustrating the devel- 
opment of photography. They are to be 
arranged in the National Museum in Washing- 
ton by the official photographer of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Each photograph will be 
described in detail, and the process used and 
the name of its inventor will be stated. A 
study of the collection would give a man a 
liberal education in photography. 


NE of the greatest parades reviewed by a 

President, since the grand review of two 
hundred thousand Union soldiers in Washington 
in 1865, was that of about one hundred and fifty 
thousand’ Sunday-school children which Pres- 
ident Taft saw. move through the streets of 
Brooklyn last month. The city showed how 
worthily it bears the proud name of the ‘‘City 
of Churches,’’ and the spectacle of such a host 
of young people, marshaled in the name of all 
that exalts civilization and makes for better 
manhood and womanhood, was one to impress 
deeply all beholders. 
AN automobile highway from the Atlantic to 

the Pacific, with branches running to Can- 
ada and the Gulf of Mexico, is the dream of 
an American millionaire. He wishes to be 
able to go, in his own motor-car, to any part 
of the country, and. enjoy the scenery as com- 
fortably as is now possible in Europe. The 
highway will not be built next year, but before 
the babies born this year are old men it is 
probable that rich Americans will enjoy the 





sights of their own country before they go 
abroad. If they use air-ships, the smooth 
highway of earth will not be needed. 


* ¢ 


EVENING. 


*Tis she whose hand, with loving care, 
Lightens the burdens all things bear. 
Sir George Douglas. 
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FILIBUSTERS. 
OLDIERS of fortune in large numbers, 
left without occupation by the success of 
the Mexican revolution, gathered lately in 
New Orleans, ready to join any filibustering 
expedition which may be planned against a 
Central American republic. 

The nature of their occupation was correctly 
described by President Taylor in 1849, when he 
protested against an armed expedition against 
Cuba: ‘‘an enterprise to invade the territories 
of a friendly nation, set on foot and prosecuted 
within the limits of the United States, is in 
the highest degree criminal. ’’ 

Spain had refused President Polk’s offer of 
a hundred million dollars for Cuba, and some 
of the annexationists determined that if they 
could not buy Cuba, they would steal it. 
President Taylor’s proclamation did not pre- 
vent the organization of Lopez’s expedition, 
which set out from New Orleans in 1851 with 
five hundred men, to take Cuba by force. 

That first and unsuccessful American fili- 
buster was succeeded in 1853 by Walker’s 
expedition into Sonora, Mexico. Walker did 
not conquer Sonora, but he made a reputation 
which led some Nicaraguan politicians to ask 
him for help. In 1855 he went to Nicaragua 
with a party of threescore adventurers, and 
captured Granada. Instead of helping those 
who sent for him, he made himself president, 
and succeeded in retaining power for about two 
years. He was ultimately shot in Honduras 
by the Hondurans, who did not welcome his 
attempts to run their country. 

After Walker met his fate, the unsettled 
state of Cuba and Central and South America 
attracted many adventurers. The United States 
was put to so much trouble and expense by 
the Cuban filibustering parties in the last years 
of the last century that it became necessary 
for the government itself to pacify Cuba. This 
year troops were sent to the Mexican border to 
prevent filibusters from using American soil 
as a base of operations. 

The adventurers now or recently in New 
Orleans, awaiting employment, cannot organize 
any warlike expeditions here without violating 
the law, as General Taylor told their prede- 
cessors more than sixty years ago. 


MOROCCO. 

HAT Morocco, a fertile land, and a possi- 
ble granary of Europe, will cease to be 
occupied and overrun by warring tribes, 

and will be developed by peaceable citizens is 
obvious to any one familiar with the way of 
the world’s progress. That it will ultimately 
be an orderly country is as certain as anything 
in the future can be. 

When Great Britain, in 1904, agreed to re- 
frain from interfering with the plans of France, 
in conjunction with Spain, to pacify Morocco, 
and France agreed to let the British have a 
frée hand in Egypt, the possibilities of the 
treaty were such as to justify the characteriza- 
tion of it by the British premier as one of the 
greatest international transactions on record. 
But Germany objected to it, and a supplemen- 
tary agreement was entered into by the powers 
at Algeciras in 1906, under which France and 
Spain were to police Morocco. The object of 
the agreement was to prevent any power 
from getting a bigger share of Morocco than 
any other power. But it did not pacify the 
country. : 

The old sultan was deposed and Mulai Hafid, 
the pretender, succeeded him. The tribesmen, 
who give allegiance to the sultan only when it 
pleases them, have lately been rebelling and 
supporting the claims of two other pretenders. 
Incidentally, they demanded the expulsion of 
all foreigners from Fez, the capital, including 
the French officers who command the garrison. 
A French army has had to take possession of 
Fez, not only to protect the foreigners there, 
but to defend the Sultan himself against his 
rebellious subjects. 

The French foreign minister announces that 
the army will continue to occupy Fez until 
orderly government is assared. That means 
that unless some other power interferes, France 
will proceed with a work similar to that of 
England in Egypt. 
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‘THE FUTURE OF THE WHITE MAN. 


AILURE to think nobly of itself and its 
destiny has never been a fault of the white 
race. It has always believed the color of 
its skin to be a symbol and an evidence of racial 
superiority, although scientific examination 
finds it dependent upon nothing more funda- 
mental than a relative lack of pigment cells. 
Even when the white man falls into a mood 
of self-pity, as he does in Mr. Kipling’s much- 
discussed poem, it is only because he is so wise 





and strong that he must bear the weaker and 
duskier races as a burden upon his back. 

It comes as a shock, therefore, to hear an 
eminent English physician foretell gloomily 
the extinction of the white race—and for no 
other reason than that it is white. 

‘*You cannot live in the tropies,’’ he tells 
the disconcerted Caucasian, ‘‘because the direct 
rays of the sun, striking through your unpig- 
mented skin, break down your constitution. 
But the yellow man and the black man can 
live anywhere, and they increase faster than 
you do. Therefore they will in the end need 
your room and take it. Your place is to teach 
these races what you know of art and science 
and government and religion, and then make 
way for them.’’ 

An interesting and startling generalization, 
but like most generalizations, probably inaccu- 
rate. Because the yellow man and the black 
man can live in the white man’s country, it 
does not follow that they can dispossess him of 
it. The white man may be lacking in pigment 
cells, but he is well supplied with red corpus- 
cles. Whatever may be his fate in the tropics, 
he has always shown himself pretty well able 
to maintain himself on his own ground. 

The eminent doctor—whose name, by the 
way, is Lyde—has had a scientific vision as 
disturbing as Lord Macaulay’s imaginative 
picture of the New Zealander sitting on the 
ruins of London Bridge. But not all visions 
come true, and some pictures are merely crea- 
tions of the fancy. The white race, if it falls, 
will fall fo; some other reason than its lack of 
pigmentation. 

* © 


UNPOETIC SCIENTISTS. 


Love not the flower they pluck, and know it not, 
And all their botany is Latin nam: Emerson. 


* © 


CURIOSITY. 


OMEN and the feminine qualities in 
men have done more for human prog- 
ress than they are usually credited 

with. The humorist, the woman-hater and 
the philosopher agree that it was the curiosity 
of Eve regarding the taste of the apple which 
brought about the fall of man. But theolo- 
gians, historians and moralists are also agreed 
that the fall of man was the best thing that 
ever happened to him, for it made him work 
for a living. 

Adam got from Eve some of her curiosity, 
and their sons and daughters inherited it from 
their parents. Those children, in the shape 
of the invading hordes of Asia, were impelled 
by curiosity to find out what there was in 
Europe. The invaders and others, impelled 
also by curiosity, laid waste ancient Rome, and 
were, in turn, conquered by the Roman civi- 
lization and gave us modern Europe. Curiosity 
sent Columbus across the uncharted seas, only 
to surprise the Old World with two new conti- 
nents. It is curiosity that has perfected the 
steam-engine, the steamboat and the steamship ; 
curiosity brought the lightning down from 
heaven for Franklin; harnessed it for the elec- 
tric telegraph for Morse, and put bit and bridle 
on the etheric waves of space for Marconi. 
The list might be extended indefinitely. 

These are commonplaces, for proof is not 
needed to establish what is so obvious regarding 
the relation between the curiosity of Eve and 
the present state of the world. ‘‘As curious 
as a woman’’ is not a phrase of reproach. It 
ranks in honor along with the sayings about 
the industry of the ant, the wisdom of the ser- 
pent and the harmlessness of the dove. 


® © 


CLASS STANDING AND SUCCESS. 


R more years than it is easy to remember 
Fc stock joke of the newspapers has been 

the failure of the honor man in college to 
attain honors in life. An earlier and more 
serious-minded generation took it for granted 
that college tests afforded a just knowledge of 
a young man’s ability. Scholarship counted, 
and high rank in class was a real distinction. 

Some recent investigations warrant the belief 
that this point of view was better justified than 
the more flippant attitude which has prevailed 
since. 

Dean Sills of Bowdoin College has recently 
printed, in his annual report, some statistics of 
distinguished graduates of Bowdoin, having 
chosen no man now living, and, in fact, none 
who graduated less than fifty years ago. In 
this list, as the dean suggests, there is comfort 
for nearly every one, for it shows that genius 
is sometimes at the head of the class, sometimes 
near the foot, and sometimes is not graduated 
at all. Nevertheless, of the twenty-five men 
whom he selected as subjects, more than one- 
half were in the upper third of the class, eight 
were in the second third, and only two in the 
lower third. He observes that in general there 
is a real connection between a man’s standing in 
college and his success in after life. 

This conclusion is undoubtedly just. Excep- 
tions to the rule, of course, have always existed 
and always will exist, for the paths to distine- 
tion are many; but college examinations are 
not arranged so much to determine genius as 
to fix the capacities and the achievements of 
the average man. They represent work far more 





than exceptional ability ; and if they show that 
the students who achieve an honorable place in 
class are also in the main those who work their 
way to success in life, it is undoubtedly because 
in life, as in the classroom, steady ‘‘plugging’’ 
is the thing that counts. It is the old story of 
the hare and the tortoise, which has lived 
through the centuries, because every genera- 
tion shows that it is fundamentally true to 
human nature. 
*® * 


THE BOND. 


OUISE stirred uncomfortably and looked up 
from her novel. Strange sounds of ramping, 
ranting and roaring were floating down from the 
upper regions. Father laid down his paper, 
strolled over to the door, listened a moment, and 
closed it. 

***Marmion’ again, I suppose!”” groaned Louise. 
“Why Dick finds it necessary to appreciate the 
poets at the top of his lungs, I can’t understand. 
And when it isn’t stanzas, but whole cantos— Do 
tell the boy to stop. Those sounds would come 
through a dozen doors, and he’ll keep it up for 
an hour.” 

“Did you never hear,” asked father, “of the two 
old gentlemen in Edinburgh, just after ‘Marmiou’ 
first appeared, who met one night in a lone, dark, 
winding street, and each was spouting the Flodden 
Field canto with all the power of his voice? 
They heard each other a long way off, but they 
kept right on, till at ‘Charge, Chester, charge! 
On, Stanley, on!’ they met on a corner and thun- 
dered it out together. Then they paused a 
moment, shook hands like old fgiends,—they were 
total strangers,—and went each on his way. Fine 
old fellows! Poetry is a great bond, Louise. I 
ought to know that. 

“That time I was tramping abroad, alone, and 
broke my leg I found it out. I was taken toa 
primitive little hospital, where I was well enough 
eared for, but desperately lonely and homesick. 
There was but one other patient in the ward, 
and he spoke very little English and I very little 
German. We were both weak and fractious, and 
did not waste much effort on conversation. Then 
one day I was saying over to myself all the poems 
I knew by heart; silently, at first, but presently, 
without realizing it, I began to recite aloud. 

“My grumpy neighbor lifted a tousled head and 
glared at me through his spectacles. I stopped, 
expecting a complaint, which he would certainly 
have had a right to make. Instead, he said, 
mildly: 

“*Dot vas boems. Vould you dose boems once 
more to me zlowly zay?’ 

“I did—it was the ‘Song of Marion’s Men’ that 
I’d learned at school—and explained as best I 
could. He reciprocated with a poem of Heine. 
I had a pocket dictionary that helped out, and 
presently we had established an international 
poetry exchange that made convalescence a 
mighty different thing for both of us. 

“TI think, Louise, we’ll let Dick roar. It sounds 
like a menagerie, I know; but ‘Marmion’ is a 
harmless creature, though spirited, and the more 
he’s domesticated the better.” 


* ¢ 


“THE SAME SORT OF PEOPLE.” 


8 her visitor, “who wouldn’t stay for a minute,” 

finally drew off her gloves and settled down 

for a comfortable chat, Mrs. Dana turned from 

her invitation list and gave her mind up to social 
gossip. 

At last Mrs. Remsen rose to go. Her eye cauglit 
the list Mrs. Dana was working on, and slie 
stretched out her hand. 

“May I?” she asked, and then, without really 
waiting for permission, she began to read aloud 
the names: “The Lees, the Staceys, the Reynolds, 
uu-um! Well! The Grants, the Dinseys, Madam 
Lane. O Mrs. Dana, really, I do wish you had 
said something to me before you got your list 
ready. But then, the invitations haven’t gone 
yet, have they? That’s good. You see, lam quite 
au fait of Hillsover society, and, well, one doesn’t 
want to blunder one’s first year.” 

Mrs. Dana had flushed at the easy impertinence, 
but she said nothing, and her mentor went on: 

“Now you know the Dinseys and the Staceys 
aren’t in the same set; and as for Madam Lane, 
well, she’s always disapproved of Mrs. Reynolds.” 

“She doesn’t know her. She’s never called. 
Mrs. Reynolds told me so,” interrupted Mrs. Dana. 

“Exactly, my dear,” Mrs. Remsen replied, 
blandly. “Then why invite her to meet Madam 
Lane?” 

“Perhaps I’m asking Madam Lane to meet 
her,” said Mrs. Dana, shortly. “I like Mrs. Rey- 
nolds.” 

Shocked into sudden departure, Mrs. Remsen 
hurried away, and, left to herself, Margaret Dana 
picked up the list and looked it over. 

“I sha’n’t change it,” she said, slowly. “They 
may not know each other or belong to one set, 
but they’re the same sort of people.” 

Mrs. Remsen had evidently been too horrified 
to return even to protest, but when, late in the 
afternoon of the reception, she joined the crowd 
that overflowed Mrs. Dana’s drawing-rooms, Mat- 
garet saw that she was wearing her unbreakab!l« 
society smile. At least, every one in Hillsove: 
called it “unbreakable”; but, then, how account 
for the puzzled frown that drew her brows togetlic' 
when she saw Mrs. Stacey and Mrs. Dinsey talk- 
ing together like old friends? Plainly there Mrs 
Dana had not blundered. And when Madar 
Lane came over and thanked her hostess for tli 
privilege of meeting Mrs. Reynolds, only years «"' 
social training kept her from gasping aloud. 

“My dear,” the stately old lady was saying, ‘! 
do thank you. To think Mrs, Reynolds and ! 
have languished unknown to each other, and bot! 
of us mad about Trollope. Your personality is « 
wonderful alembic for friendships.” 

Mrs. Dana gave one comprehensive glance 
Mrs. Remsen. Then she smiled back at the olde! 


woman. 

“You do me too much honor,” she said, sweet!) 
“It’s really because you’re the same sort 
people.” 




















TT Coronation of George V, King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, took place in Westminster Abbey June 
29d. The great pageant was carried through 
with dignity and impressiveness. Sixty thou- 
sand troops lined the streets through which 
the royal procession passed, and immense 
throngs of people cheered, and sang ‘‘God Save 
the King.’’ In the abbey were assembled high 
dignitaries of the empire, foreign and colonial 
representatives, members of European royal 
families, peers, members of the House of Com- 
mons and other officials—about 7,000 people. 
The ceremonial was essentially the same that 
has been used upon similar occasions for more 
than a thousand years. There was a brief 
sermon by the Archbishop of York, the King 
kissed the Bible and signed the oath, made 
his declaration of faith in its recently modified 
form, and was anointed and crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Then the Queen 
Consort was anointed and crowned, and ascended 
the throne and took her seat beside, but below, 
her husband. The next day the King and Queen 
made their royal progress through the streets of 
London, and were welcomed with demonstra- 
tions of enthusiasm by the people. 


& 


irect Elections.—The House, June 2ist, 

by a vote of 172 to 112, refused to concur 
in the Bristow amendment to the resolution 
relating to the election of United States Sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people. The Consti- 
tution now provides that the times, places and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each state 
by the legislature thereof, but that ‘‘Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to places of choosing 
Senators.’’ When the House passed the reso- 
lution to submit to the state legislatures an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for 
the direct election of Senators, it struck out 
the clause giving Congress the power to ‘‘make 
or alter such regulations.’”’ The Bristow 
amendment, adopted by the Senate, restored 
this provision. The issue between the two 
Houses, therefore, is whether there shall or 
shall not be any Congressional supervision of 


such elections. e 


ool- Tariff Revision.—The Senate 

finance committee, June 22d, reported 

back to the Senate adversely the Underwood 

wool-tariff bill, which had been referred to it 

the day before with instructions to report July 

10th ; and also reported adversely the so-called 
‘farmers’ free-list bill.’’ 


@ 


gra wp ele Senate, June 26th, de- 
feated the proposed Root amendment to 
the bill to give effect to the reciprocity agree- 
ment with Canada. This amendment related 
to the wood-pulp and paper clauses of the 
agreement, and its adoption by the Senate 
would have necessitated the return of the bill 
to the House, and consequent delay. 


& 


ritish Colonies and Treaties.—An im- 
portant step was taken toward the recog- 
nition of the separate interests of British 
colonies when the Imperial Conference at Lon- 
don, June 16th, agreed to a proposal that 
foreign governments be negotiated with, with a 
view to securing to the overseas dominions the 
right of withdrawal from any commercial treaty 
without the impairment of such treaty with 
respect to the remainder of the empire. 
& 
rbitration with Mexico.—The interna- 
tional arbitration court sitting at El Paso 
has given a decision in the so-called El 
Chamizal boundary case, long pending between 
the United States and Mexico. The question 
turned upon the proprietorship in land which, 
by changes in the Rio Grande, had been thrown 
from one country into the other. The tract 
affected is a part of the city of El Paso. Under 
the treaty between the United States and 
Mexico, when changes in the river occur sud- 
(enly, the land affected remains the property of 
the country to which it belonged; but when 
they are made gradually by erosion, the terri- 
tory belongs to the country into which it is 
thrown. The majority of the commission 
(iecided that the line should be replaced as it 
vas before the violent erosion of the Mexican 
de of the Rio Grande in the great flood of 
1564. The American commissioner dissented 
irom the decision. ® . 


Recest Deaths.—John H. Thiry, origina- 
tor in this country of the school savings- 
ink system, died June 24th, aged 88 years. 
The first school bank established was at Long 
‘land City, New York. Princess Clothilde, 
aa full name was Marie Therese Louise 
‘ _lothilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel, first 
\ing of Italy, and widow of Prince Napoleon 
maparte, died June 24th, aged 68 years. 














) NATURE SSAENCE] 





At rtificial Graphite.—All forms of carbon, 
according to Prof. J. A. Fleming, are 
converted into graphite if, the temperature is 
high enough. He illustrates this by the fact 
that the tip of an electric-are carbon will mark 
paper after it has been used in a lamp, but not 
before. Referring to the turning of anthracite 
coal into graphite with the Acheson electric 
furnace, Professor Fleming remarks that at 
Niagara graphite is thus manufactured to the | 
amount of 2,000 tons annually. This becomes | 
a matter of much importance in view of the 
gradual exhaustion of the known deposits of 
natural plumbago. a 


Standard of Colors.—The call for inter- 

national standards of all kinds is becoming 
every day more insistent with the progressive 
unification of the industries of the world. The 
latest demand of this kind is for an international 
standard of colors. Chemists, manufacturers 
of dyestuffs and pigments, and many others 
would benefit by such a standard. It is sug- 
gested that when once the desired color scheme 
has been decided upon, the best method of per- 
petuating the standards, and rendering them 
available for comparison everywhere, would 
be by means of colored glasses with which a 
tintometer could be constructed. A tentative 
instrument of this kind, based on an arbitrary 
color scheme, has been made. 

& 

harms of Labrador.—People are not apt 

to think of Labrador as a particularly 
delightful land to dwell in. No tourist thinks 
of going there for a summer vacation. Yet if 
Mr. H. H. Prichard’s impressions, gathered 
while hunting big game, are to be accepted, 
Labrador possesses charms of scenery that it 
would be difficult to match elsewhere in the 
world. The words that he quotes from Saltatha, 
a ‘‘Yellowknife Indian,’’ best indicate the 
nature of these scenes: ‘‘You say the kingdom 
of heaven is good, my father, but tell me, is it 
better than the land of the musk-ox in summer, 
when the lakes are sometimes misty and some- 
times blue, and the loons cry often? That is 
good, my father, and if heaven is better, I 
shall be willing to dwell there until I am very, 
very old. ’’ ® 


FN pine ser Egg.—Mr. E. Bidwell tells a 
curious story of an egg of the great auk 
which recently existed in a little museum at 
Dinan, France. The auks are a family of 
diving sea-fowl, and the species known as the 
great auk, which was as large as a goose, is 
now regarded as extinct, although many existed 
within historic times. Their eggs are very 
rare, and a good specimen, it is said, would 
command about $1,250. Mr. Bidwell had 
known of the existence of the egg at Dinan 


for a long time, and recently he went there to | 


obtain a photograph of it. He found that the 
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little museum had been transformed into a| 


more pretentious one, and that the precious 


egg, with other natural history specimens, had | 


been thrown into an attic. There he found it, 
broken into fragments; but even these were of 
so much interest that he had the two largest 
pieces photographed, and took the pictures to 
England. e 


Napa Acoustical Engineer.—This is a 
term which Prof. G. W. Stewart of the 
Iowa University proposes as suitable to describe 
the architect of scientific training who shall 
apply himself to the construction of buildings 
of proper hearing qualities. It is not only 
possible, he says, to correct reverberation in 
an auditorium already constructed, but to com- 
pute what its effect will be in a proposed 
structure. Present methods are not entirely 
satisfactory. The physical laws are known, 
but practical knowledge, such as can be ac- 
quired only by an architect applying the laws 
to his structural designs, is what is needed. 
Echoes in existing structures can be eliminated 
by application of sound-absorbing material, 
but the trouble could be avoided in the first 
place by construction based upon scientific 
knowledge and acquired skill. There is room 
for specialization in the field of architectural 


acoustics. “ 


eeing in the Dark.—Sir J. J. Thomson 

says that when a body is heated above the 
temperature of boiling water it ordinarily begins 
to be faintly visible, especially by averted 
vision, but no definite color is discerned until 
the temperature has risen considerably higher. 
This suggests that the first effects are felt by 
the ‘‘rods’’ and not by the ‘‘cones,’? which 
together compose the retina. The cones are 
specially concerned with the perception of color. 
From this one would infer that animals which 
see in the dark must have retinas particularly 
rich in rods, and physiology shows that this 
is notably true of the owl, whose retina is 
remarkable for the extremely great proportion 
of rods to cones. In a faint light, says Pro- 


fessor Thomson, the owl sees no color, but he| — 





sees something which is good enough for his 


| purposes, where we would see nothing at all. 











WRONG SORT 


PERHAPS PLAIN OLD MEAT, POTATOES AND 
BREAD MAY BE AGAINST YOU FOR A TIME. 


A change to the right kind of food can lift one 
from a sick bed. A lady in Welden, II1., says: 

“Last spring I became bed -fast with severe 
stomach trouble accompanied by sick headache. 
I got worse and worse until I became so low I 
could scarcely retain any food at all, although I 
tried about every kind. 

“I had become completely discouraged, and 
given up all hope and thought I was doomed to 
starve to death, until one day my husband, trying 
to find something I could retain, brought home 
some Grape-Nuts. 

“To my surprise the food agreed with me, di- 
gested perfectly and without distress. I began to 
gain strength at once. My flesh (which had been 
flabby) grew firmer, my health improved in every 
way and every day, and in a very few weeks I 
gained 20 pounds in weight. 

“TI liked Grape-Nuts so well that for four months 
I ate no other food, and always felt as well satis- 
fied after eating as if I had sat down to a fine 
banquet. 

“T had no return of the miserable sick stomach 
nor of the headaches, that I used to have when I 
ate other food. I am now a well woman, doing 
all my own work again, and feel that life is worth 
living. 

“Grape-Nuts food has been a God-send to my 
family; it surely saved my life; and my two little 
boys have thriven on it wonderfully.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,” 


in packages. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? 
They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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THE WHEAT-FIELDS 


O|~ DAKOTA 
) 


Sarak D. 
flob PO 3 


Leng s of widening blankness, stretches of drift- 
ng snow, 

Edd in wave on wave to the gray horizon line: 
Over the frozen prairies the changing billows flow, 
Beat and broken and driven, lashed into vapor 


fine, 
Caught in the grasp of the whirlwind, rent in the 
wild uproar, 
Pouses like the simoom’s burden over the naked 


‘arms. 
Toe — danger behind, and peril and want 
ore, ’ 
Hunger and cold and death hold the world in 
eir arms. 





Never a cliff to shelter in all the wide expanse 
Never aforest’s reach to break the tempest’s ire $ 
Close in his sod-roofed cabin, waiting his foe’s 


advance, 
The lonely settler cowers over his grass-fed 


re. 
Ghostly, maddening voices shrill through the al 


Filled are the wavering shadows with many a 
demon form ; 
Prey of defeat, forsaken, menaced by wild despair, 
He cries through the cold and the darkness, “Is 
God beyond the storm?” 


Over the rolling prairies under the flying sun, 
Wild swans fall and clamor, seek: ng the north 


m: 

Plovers whir and whistle, while clear as a signal- 
n 

The’ prairie-chicken’s clarion is ringing across 


n. 
“Loo-lool” it echoes up from the streams below; 
The warm chinook is breathing over the ice and 


frost; 
Back the winter is driven, lingering loath and 


slow, 
And the springing in recovers the world that 
was chilled and lost. ’ 


All the land is a garden bright with emerald 


sheen, 
Verdure and bloom and leafage cover the win- 
ter’s scars, 
Green are the sapling thickets spreading the 
farms ween 
Green the strengthening grain-blades lifted to 
) 


sun an rs. 
Up to the turf-built cabin the prairie roses glow, 
Brave and sturdy and flaunting, laughing the 


winds to scorn, 
Clusters of pink and crimson, patches of perfumed 


snow, 
Here on the petals border the flower of} d 
rn. 


flowers is 


Seas of surging amber break in saplee of gee 
Flash and flame and beckon under the urning 


sky; 

Far awe} ‘to the eastward and westward fold on 
0 . 

Ripe and meet for the sickle the wheat-fields 

greet the eye. 

Ho for the ve reapers, resolute, swift and 
stron 

Ho for the tireless legions winning an empire 
an 

Thousands of happy voices chorus the harvest 


song, 
And the sheaves lie hea ether over the 
stubbled land. nee. 


Northward, the smoking engines, and west and 
south and east, 

With yellow towering grain-stacks clustered 
score On score. 

aaa) Canadian waters the birds flock to the 


8 

By the merry sun-browned toilers on the world’s 
great threshing-floor. 

Into the waiting wagons the falling grains are 


re " 
Brown and plump and tender, promise of future 


read : : 
This hd =f secret hidden under earth’s frozen 
reast, 
Out of the snow and the whirlwind the starving 
world is fed. 
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AN EPOCH-MAKING MEETING. 


HE climax of the 
Women’s Mission- 
ary Jubilee, which 

has been celebrated in a 
score of cities from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, 
was reached in New 
York, when six thou- 
sand women sat down 
to luncheon together, and then listened to 
brief heart-stirring speeches—calling the rapt 
hearers, with never-to-be-forgotten power, to 
renewed devotion to Christ and to larger, wiser 
ministry, in His name, to His stranger chil- 
dren, the women in non-Christian lands. 

It is within the bounds of precise truth to say 
that there have never before been such meet- 
ings in the history of the world. The numbers 
were but the beginning of wonders. The 
effective speaking, the fiery enthusiasm, the 
sense of united aim, and above all, the womanly 
happiness in the whole matter—all these were 
epoch-making in the history of women’s Chris- 
tian work. 

The women who led this enterprise seem to 
have bound up in themselves all the glories of 
women’s earlier missionary work. There was 
the devotion of the time when the ‘egg 
money,’’ the ‘‘ butter money,’’ the ‘rag 
money’? and the sale of the silver coffee-pot 
kept hearts warm and hope high, with 
**homely, sweet, small self-denials.’’ There 
was the ripened practical experience which is 
the fruit of years of work in American philan- 
thropy, and which now avails in the solution 
of the darkest Oriental problems. Finally, 
there was the ‘‘vision’’? which seems to be the 
peculiar gift of the twentieth century—as if a 
period so rich in science applied to lessen 
human ills and unite human races must reveal 
to the mothers of the world the essential 








oneness of mankind and the speedy coming of 
the kingdom of God. 

As the women filed into the great dining- 
rooms on the day of the closing luncheons, 
badges were distributed, showing by color to 
what church each belonged. Then, as by a 
divine impulse, the blues and the reds and the 
purples found themselves, not each by itself, 
but all together, as if every variety of religious 
experience were fused and blended into one 
white flame, which was to burn away barriers 
and to touch hearts and tongues as did the 


fire of Pentecost. 
* © 


A STRUGGLE IN THE AIR. 
A DRAMATIC story of an encounter in mid- 


air, between a hawk and a lark, once| ® 


observed by the great British ornithologist, 
Professor MacGillivray, is given, in his own 
words, in his life, written by his- namesake, 
William MacGillivray. Although the observer of 
nature reports the facts with true scientific impar- 
tiality, the reader’s sympathy goes inevitably to 
the gallant little lark, striving bravely to keep 
above its enemy. 


Numerous were the attempts the hawk made to 

seize the little bird, which, with wonderful agility, 
ways evaded by turning aside and shooting 
abruptly ——. 
A single false movement would have been fatal. 
The hawk, unable to turn as quickly as the 
lark, endeavored to seize it first m one side, 
then from the other, sometimes from beneath. 
Whenever it attempted to ascend, the lark strove 
to outdo it, and frequently succeeded. It seemed 
as if the lark could not venture to shoot off, for it 
always kept close to the hawk. 

The chase continued about fifteen minutes, 
attempts at seizure being made at short intervals 
all that time. Sometimes the hawk, shootin 
down obliquely,—the lark evading,—could no 
overcome the impetus thus given in time to have 
another clutch, but wheeled off to some distance. 

At length the lark appeared almost exhausted, 
and seemed drawing near the end of its career. 

Unable to rise above its enemy cme nearer 
and nearer to the ground, it tried rapid descent, 
but was instantly overtaken and pounced at. 

The birds were now quite close to each other, 
and several very quick movements were made by 
the hawk and dexterously avoided by the lark. 

They were gradually descending, when sudden- 
ly, the lark s§ away toward a farmsteading 
about five hundred yards distant. The hawk pur- 
sued, an th passed so near to me, as I leaned 
against the wall, that the —- tint of the 
dorsal plumage and the black mustaches of the 
pursuer were distinctly visible. 

Rapidly shooting in between the corn stacks, 
the lark was as rapidly followed. 

In a little while both birds reappeared, flew 
round the house and among the trees of the gar- 
den, then again shot in between th 
arted back among the trees, rose high above 
them, the lark the while emitting at intervals a 
low chirp, the hawk silent. 

At length the lark suddenly drop; down 
among the trees and into the bushes, but so did 
the hawk. It was all over, I thought. 

But no—when the hawk reappeared, he had 
nothing in his talons. 

He flew slowly along one side of the garden 
wall, then along the other, shot in among the 
trees, then among the stacks, flew round the 








house, searched the trees once more; but not | cou 





finding what he looked for, he flew off to a tree by 
the road 


I have seen a more protracted chase, but none 
so interesting. 

It was evident that the lark could turn more 
opeuatly than the hawk, and had equal speed in 
direct flight. Probably, however, it had not equal 
endurance, and it seemed to know that if its enemy 


could come down upon it, all would be lost. In an 


open space, at least over water, the hawk must at 
length have secured it. 
* © 


AN INFANT GALILEO. 


YOUNG woman who is now a student at one 
A of the state normal schools of Kansas has 
this amusing story to tell of the interesting 
method of original scientific research employed 
by one of her small scholars. She had just begun 
teaching in a country school, and was startled 
when, at the beginning of the geography class, one 
of the children flatly contradicted her statement 
that the earth moves. A little questioning dis- 
closed the fact that the boy was from a home 
where they thought that to say the earth is round 
or moves is contrary to the plain teaching of the 
Bible. 


The teacher was at a loss to know how to treat 
the matter so that the child should accept the truth 
without giving offense to the parents. She passed 
the subject quickly at the time, but the boy 
brought it up later, and was inclined to argue. 
a i excited as they talked, but was uncon- 
vinced, 

Before going home, however, he told the other 
he was going to prove whether the 
earth moved or not. He gave no inkling of what 
his test was to be, and the teacher wondered 
much how the question would be determined by 
the small investigator. 

The scholars gathered early the next morn- 
ing, and_ waited eagerly for the little skeptic to 
come. Soon he appeared, his face alight with 
conviction. The teacher heard him shout to the 
children who ran to meet him: 

“The e does move, just like she said!” 

The teacher could restrain her curiosity no 
ners. so went out among the children. 

“How did you prove it?” she asked. 

“Why,” he explained, “last night when I went 
home. I set a hen. I took care to set her with her 
head toward a certain post. This morning when I 
went out her tail was toward that post, so I knew 
the earth had turned half-way round!” 


* © 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


HE dislike that Lord Beaconsfield’s personal 
appearance inspired in John Stuart Blackie 
may have had some connection—so Professor 

Blackie himself suggests in his ‘Notes of a Life” 
—with his contempt for that “brilliant Hebrew’s” 
politics. However that may be, the dislike and 
the “unruly member” once very nearly involved 
the brilliant Scotsman in a sad predicament. 


It was about the time of the passing of the 
reform bill, or shortly afterward, when he came 
to Edinburgh along with Robert Lowe, to receive 
the honorary degree of LL. D. from the university, 
that I took my unfavorable note of his appearance. 

Ve ssibly, for some cause or other, he was 
not, at the moment of conferring the degree, in 
his brightest humor; no doubt, also, the broad, 
boyish smile of complacency that played on Mr. 
Lowe’s lips, as he stood near him on the same 


‘were more in favor 0 





dais, made stronger by contrast the cloud of 
loom that ap to me, standing quite near, 
hang upon : 
However | it was, a more unlovely and unkindly 
‘ace I thought I had never seen. , as I have a 
way of coming out bold, even at most unseason- 
able moments, with what I am thinking, on coming 
down from the chair to speak to y Ruthven, 
who was seated quite near, I had on my lips these 


words: 
“Lady Ruthven, this is in sooth the ugliest 
eyes upon.” 


human countenance I ever set m 
ut she happily proventes me by — F 
“Professor Blackie, Leon f Beaconsfield,” intro- 
ducing me to a yellow-faced, oldish dame who was 
sitting beside her. I have esca) many dangers 
rai by the overfree use my tongue, but 
never so neatly as then. 


‘DOUBT 
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Ae little kobold lives under the hill. 

If I say “I won’t!” he reéchoes, ‘You will!” 
If I say “I will!” then “You won’t!” he will shout, 
That garrulous, querulous Goblin of Doubt. 

A question’s before me; he comes like a flash; 

My heart says, “Be daring” ; he warns me, “‘You’re 
rash.” 

My reason says, “Prudence!” He sneers, ‘“You’re 
afraid!” 

He scorns contradiction, yet won’t be obeyed. 

He palsies my arm, then he calls me a shirk ; __ 


He taunts me to action, then won’t let me work. | 


Suppose I succeed; hear the niggardly sprite: 

“Pure luck! Think it over. You’ll see I was right.” 

More likely, I fail; then he jeers, ‘Ho! ho! ho! 

Next time you’ll believe me.” Or grunts, “Told 
you so!” 

Go eastward or westward, you’ll find he is there 

(A cousin to Fear and the Giant Despair) ; 

Ride northward or southward, he covers the way 

(His ’scutcheon’s an ass ’twixt two bundles of hay). 

No tongue can persuade him; don’t parley, but 
ride! 

No art can evade him; just brush him aside. 

He clings to the crupper—drive on like the blast! 

His whisper will dwindle to silence at last. 

So, Courage be constant and Mettle be stout, 

And down with the dull little Demon of Doubt! 
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OBEYING ORDERS. 


“Ts Confederates had been making them- 
selves troublesome along our left wing,” 
began the veteran, recalling an incident of 
the Civil War for the amusement of his grand- 
children and their young guests, “and orders 
went forth to push our picket-line farther down in 
their direction. 


on ‘And pind. nom, tan —_ the mane of 
e guard, rnly, ‘priva ro) an ve 
stock are not to be disturbed. Nc marauding, no 
foraging, no robbery; but permit nothing and 
nobody to pass the lines that can’t give the 
ntersign. 

“With e days’ rations in haversacks, a few 
hundred men, including an accomplished colored 
cook, marched to perform this service. At mid- 
night, the second night, the cook, whose name 
was bo, and a comrade were on picket duty 
when they suddenly heard a soft step. 

“*Halt!? shouted the 2 cogs 

“*Who go dar?’ added the cook. - 

“But no answer came from the intruder. 

“*Halt!’ repeated the picket. 

waits — an’ gib de countersign,’ insisted 


“On came the party addressed without respond- 
ing, and presently, through the darkness, the 
guards discovered the visitor to be—a fine yearling 
calf, —_ 3 The animal pushed on past the line 

ving 





without the countersign, and ame 
Sambo’s prize of war. 

the officers and men had a real 
e commander, naturally, asked 


“Next mornin 
breakfast, and 
Sambo where he got the meat. 

“Ober dar, n—ober yander.’ 

“ ‘Over where?’ sternly. 

“ «Ober dar ’n de orem, cap’n.’ 

“ *Didn’t I strictly forbid all fo ng?’ 

“*Yas, cap’n. But yo’ tole us nuffin nor nobody 
mus’ be ’lowed to pass de lines ’cep’ dey gib ’e 
countersign. Dis feller try it on, wouldn’t answer 
when we Call him halt, an’ so we jes’ run him troo 
wi’ our bay’nets—dass all.’ 

“The captain ‘saw it’ at once,” concluded the 
veteran, “and when Sambo asked him how he 
liked ‘dem cutlets,’ he said, ‘Very good, Sam,’ and 
turned away with a smile. 

“There are circumstances under which army 
discipline has to be relaxed.” 
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SECRETS OF THE VIOLIN. 


ERE age does not make a violin perfect. 
“There are as good fiddles made to-day as 
there ever were,” said an old German 

maker and mender of violins recently to a New 
York Sun reporter, “but most of them need the 
seasoning, the tempering which comes only with 
years. 

“One of the great French violin-makers,” con- 
tinued the old craftsman, “tried to take that work 
away from nature. He tried to season his violins 
by bakii eu e wood in ovens, and in that way he 
made his fiddles until he learned that nature would 
not be defrauded. 

“Baking the wood drew out the rosin too quickly 
and left the wood dry, brittle. It was a hard 
lesson for the maker, and it took 
learn it, but it had to be learned. 

“They have made another experiment in Paris 


= 





him ten years to 


recently, which is comforting to ern fiddle- 
makers. In a darkened room a man play 
successively on eighteen violins of different ages 


and different makes, from old Cremona instru- 
ments to those fresh from the makers’ hands. 

“Musicians and critics, listening, but not know- 
ing the order in which the violins were aged. 
marked a scale of points for or squne each 
one. And when these points were added up there 
the modern instruments 
than the old masters’ works had received. 

“Wonderful, wasn’t it?” asked the maker. “Yes, 
but it was not gy arranged, that contest. 
Why didn’t they ask the player, not the listener, to 
say which violins he found most responsive, most 
sympathetic? That would be the true tes 

“You give a maste 


r carver sharp tools and a 
iece of wood and he carves re a panel. 


Beau- 


iful! And you give him dull tools and another 
ey of wood, and he carves you a duplicate of 
hat panel. You look at the two and say, ‘They 

beautiful. I cannot tell which is 


are equall 
which? But the carver! 


He knows which cost 
him the effort, the struggle. 


“So it was the player who knew which of those 
eighteen violins responded most perfectly to his 





touch, and which ones resisted ; which ones opened 
their hearts to him like flowers to sunligh , and 

hich had to be forced to open by his skill. If it 
had been he and not the listeners who had marked 
for and against each violin, the result might have 
been the reverse of what it was. 

“That is not saying that it is not possible to 
have a violin made i that will rival the very 
best of the old ones. There is a violin here in 
New York, played by one of our foremost violin- 
ists, which was made only a few years by one 
of my own workmen. The player knows it is new, 
and so of course do we. ut everybody else 
thinks it is a fine old instrument that has seasoned 
for many years.” 
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A HAPPY ENDING. 


STORY is told in “Faces and Phases of 
German Life,” by Theophilus Liefeld, once 
American consul at Freiburg, Baden, which 

adds another drop to the bucket of “circumstan- 
tial evidence” tending to prove that the course of 
true love is ever a troubled one. It also indicates 
that the duties of consuls are more varied than 
most people know. 

A young American lady living in Germany was 
engaged to be married to her lover in America. 
He was a civil engineer, and was planning to go 
to to be married; but his leave of absence 
being short, the young lady was attending to the 
wedding ——— 

The authorities demanded birth certificates, but 
Se So not procure any for herself, as her 





not been recorded, and for a while 
there was much unpleasantness and worry. 
As her mother was with her in Germany, the 


very accommodating official finally suggested that 
the mother appear before the consul and make an 
affidavit concerning the daughter’s birth. 

This was done, the certificate was accepted, and 
the first serious trouble was at an end. 

Now a new difficulty arose, for which no remedy 
was in sight; for, before the ly marriage 
license could be issued to her, it was necessary 
that the young man also should appear in person 
before the official, and declare that of his own free 
will he desired to marry that particular young 
woman. 

But he was in America, five thousand miles 
awey. and as his time would be exceedingly 
limited, all these matters had to receive full atten- 
tion some weeks before the ceremony could take 


place. 

The kind, accommodating official, however, had 
at last the courage to suggest a solution, for he 
believed the young woman, although he had to 
abide by the law. 

So he suggested that the lady take her love- 
letters to the American consul to look over, and 
if the consul believed the young man sincere, and 
that the girl’s statements were true, he should 
prepese s a certificate to that effect, which would be 


accepted. 

Of course this was a at embarrassment to 
the bride, and not less to the American consul, to 
whom she brought those precious letters. 
with womanly satisfaction she inted to the 
many expressions of affection which indicated 
the young man’s sincerity and devotion. 

e German official accepted the consul’s certif- 
icate, and the serious troubles of the young lady 
were at an end. 

The marriage in due course of time took place, 
but not in Germany, for the leave of absence was 
too. short. The young people met in England. 
Hence all the worries in Germany were in vain. 
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INTERESTING INFORMATION. 


AST summer Miss Ashley, an artist, in search 
¥ of perfect quiet and rest as well as beautiful 
scenery, pitched her tent in one of the re- 
motest and wildest corners of the great Northwest, 
where she rejoiced in tlfe absence of all modern 
conveniences. 


One day, as she rode her horse over a corduroy 
road in a swampy forest, she was amazed to hear 
the sound of an automobile horn. Suddenly a 
bend in the road brought her face to face with a 
small motor-car. ’ 

Blackeye, her bronco, fiercely resented this 
novel sight, and obstinately refused to s the 
ear, which, 0 ‘4 to the great roughness of the 
road, was travelling at very low speed. : 

Seeing with what ditieulty the rider was retain- 
ing her seat as the horse reared, plunged and 
backed, and realizing that he could not ge by the 
frightened animal on so extremely narrow a high- 
way, the autoist onepes his car, jum out, 
caught the bridle, and led the horse past it with 
soothing words, which appeared to reassure Black- 
eve, who immediately quieted down when behind 

e car. 


After expressing her thanks, Miss Ashley, wish- 
ing to show an appreciative interest, inquired 
what machine it was. 

“It’s an automobile, lady,’’ was the indulgent 
reply. 

ee & 


WHEN TIME WAS MONEY. 


N some parts of Wyoming—not to speak of other 
| states—hired help is scarce, and women who 
go out washing usually charge by the hour, 
twenty-five cents an hour being considered liberal 
pay. Mrs. Stubbs was an expert washer, and it 
was her custom to serve two families in the same 
day, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. 


It happened once that boring finished a morn- 
ing’s washing at the house of Mrs. Grayling about 

an hour before dinner-time, that lady, being 
of a kindly disposition, said to her: 

“As it is so.close to dinner-time now, Mrs. 
Stubbs, and as Png have worked so hard, if you 
don’t mind waiting a little while, I’ll give you 
some dinner.” 

Mrs. Stubbs willingly waited and partook of the 
good meal provided ty her employer. When the 
reckoning up came, Mrs. Grayling was surprised 
at the charge made. “You washed only three 
hours,” she said, “and yet you are charging me 4 
dollar; how is that?” 

- , ma’am,” explained Mrs. Stubbs, “I 
charge for my time as well as for my work. I 
washed three hours, then waiting here for dinner 
and eating it took an hour longer. It’s all right, 
ma’am.” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Sap, ling—sapling. 11. Sack, cloth—sack 
cloth. 111. Cup, board—cupboard. 

2. One, day, I, alone, in, lane, spied, cycle 
clad, plaid, leaped, saddle, clasped, closely 
open displayed, enerela zedias, sell, said 
sailed, deep, sea, days, Nile, Poland, Spain, India 
Pasadena, pension, needed, spend, special, end 
lady, lend, aid, paced, old, clay, pipe, solace, de- 
clined, said, sale, closed, eyes, soap, sand, spades 
scales, scallops, pencils, poles, clasps, dolls, cap 
candles, spices, dials, opals, pills, loop, escape 
glipped, noiselessly—encyclopzdias. 

8. Sleep, tear, stir, Luna, dew—‘Still waters ru" 
deep.” 

4. Broil, roil, oil, il, L. Spout, pout, out, ut, t. 

5. Mar, dey, rod—dromedary. 

6. Fennel, hypatica, anemone, daisy, rose. 
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THEIR SUMMER HATS. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


“A hat with a brim,” 
Said little Jim, 
“Keeps off the sun, 
And | think it’s fun 
To let it shine on my face.” 
“The crown of a hat,” 
Said little Pat, 
“When showers come up, 
Holds rain like a cup, 
And I'd rather have -in its place 
The drops on my hair.” 
So they then and there 
Took off their hats,— 
Both Jim’s and Pat’'s,— 
And left them behind in disgrace. 
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NORMAN'S BEAR. 


By James M. Hubbard. 


HY! What’s that?’’ said Norman, 
as he came out of school one day, 
and he ran up to the sign-board 
which was on the schoolyard fence. On it 
was this notice, in big letters: ‘‘Live Bear 
Wanted. One hundred dollars will be paid to 
any one who can give us an uninjured live 
bear.’? The notice was signed by the manager 
of a well-known circus. 

As the other boys gathered round him, Nor- 
man said, ‘‘I’ll bet you I can catch one, and 
I’m going to try, at any rate.’’ 

‘*How will you do it?’’ said Charley. 

“Oh, you wait till I’ve caught him, and then 
you’ll see. ’’ 

As Norman went home, he devised this 
plan. In the woods not far from his house 
there was a regular bear-track, where a trap- 
per had caught two bears that season. In the 
middle of this track he would dig a hole big 
enough to hold a bear, and so deep that if he 
got in he could not climb out; and he would 
cover the hole with sticks and dry leaves, so 
that when the bear came along he would not 
know it was a hole. 

As soon as he got home he took an old shovel 
from the barn and went off into the woods to 
look for a good place for his trap. Soon after 
he struck the track he found a soft place near 
a brook, where the bears evidently came to 
drink. He began to work right away, and got 
quite a hole dug, when the sound of a bugle 
warned him that he ought to be at home, help- 
ing his father in the night chores. That was 
the way his father and mother had of calling 
Norman when he was off in the woods. So, 
dropping his shovel, he ran back to the house 
«8 fast as he could go, for he was a good boy, 
po always wanted to help his father all he 
could. . - 

For the next week he used all his spare time 
digging the hole, and the boys could not get 
him to play with them when school was out, 
nor would he tell them what he was doing. 
't was a hard job, and I will not take your 
“me to tell how he did it and how he made.a 
little ladder out of the trunk of a tree when 
the hole was so deep he had to lug the dirt 
out. But at last he finished it, and covered it 
over nicely with branches and fallen leaves. 


“ 
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AS your father bought your ticket? You will surely wish to go 
To the interesting, genuinely first inventors’ show | 

It is just around the corner, in the hollow sycamore. 
Brother Oriole swings his hammock right beside the open door. 
As you enter, note the paper that is hung upon the wall. 
"Twas invented by the wasps, and they have papered all the hall. 
Do not pass the trap-door spider without looking at his wares. 
Also note his pretty cousin who exhibits spiral stairs. 
In a tank you'll see mosquitoes’ little egg boats all afloat, | 
While just opposite, the caddis shows his net and overcoat. 
But the greatest of inventions, where the crowd is mostly seen, 
Is the spiders’ safe and cozy little fly-away machine — | 
Much superior, you'll notice, to the kinds men make to-day. 
The inventor, Mr. Gossamer, will show us all the way 
Both to make it and to sail it over fields and hills and sea, 
And we'd better pay attention to his lecture so that we | 
May fly safely when we make one. Can we do it, you and |? 


, : ' 
Well, you can’t tell what success you'll have until you really try! 
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If you had gone along there you would never | him out, and I will find some rope to make a 
have dreamed there was a hole in the track. | noose.’’ 

Every day, sometimes before breakfast, some- | Soon the proud boy came back with several 
times in the afternoon, he went to the hole to| men and boys he had picked up. ‘‘What are | 
see if he had caught a bear. He went so many | you going to do with your money, Norm?” | 
times without finding anything that one Satur- | said Charley Smith. 
day afternoon he made up his mind that he} ‘‘Oh, I’m going to buy a horse with part of 
would give it up after one more try. So off | it, and perhaps one of those singing-machines. ’’ 
he went, taking a pail with him to get some | As they came up to the hole, loud whines 
strawberries which he had found in an open | showed that the bear had not got away. The! 
place in the woods near his hole. ‘‘Don’t be | men began to fix the rope and to arrange what 
gone long, Norman,’’ said his father, ‘‘for it’s each one should do in order to get the prize 
most chore-time. ’’ | safely out of the hole. Then they went to the 

‘No, I won’t,’’ said the boy. And he was | edge and pulled away the sticks and looked in. 
not, for soon he came running back, shouting, ‘* For the land’s sake!’’ exclaimed Tom 
as he came out of the woods, ‘‘O father, I| Kirby. ‘*That is no bear! That’s Damon’s 
have caught a bear!’’ And coming up, he told | big black pig that got out of the sty a week 
him about the hole that he had dug, and that | ago!’? And sure enough, so it was, and you | 
when he went to it he saw the sticks were may believe that Norman did not hear the last 
broken and heard the whining of the bear, | of his bear for quite a while. ‘‘ Bought your 
that was trying his best to get out. | horse yet?’’ or ‘‘Got your talking-machine, 

‘‘Run, Norman,’’ said his father, ‘‘and ask | Norm?’’ were common questions from the boys 
some of the neighbors to come and help us pull | when he met them at school. 
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GOING TO SLEEP. 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve. 


“TI DON’T want to go to bed,’’ said Bess. | a great many of them—go to sleep with much 
| ‘‘Everything except children can stay | more regularity and good sense than a great 
awake till it’s dark,—real night,—and I| many children, and grown-ups, too, for that 
don’t see why children have to go to sleep so| matter. After they have kept house for the 
early. I want to watch the flowers and the | bees all day, and danced with the wind, and 
leaves. They don’t have to go to bed!’’ | played hide-and-go-seek with the leaves, they 
‘‘Oh, don’t they?’’? answered grandfather, | are as tired as little girls are, and are quite 
in a surprised voice. And then he added, | ready to go to bed.” 
‘*The clover and the wood-sorrel and the nas-| ‘‘But how did you find out, grandpa?’’ 
turtiums have been asleep for more than an| ‘Bless me, child, I didn’t make the discoy- 
hour. They don’t have to be sent to bed, | ery! A wise man by the name of Pliny —’’ 
because they go quietly without making a fuss.’””| ‘‘I know about him a little. Go on, grand- 
Bess looked at her grandfather with very | pa.’’ 
wide-open eyes. ‘‘Sure enough, grandpa? | *“*T will if you won’t interrupt, my dear. 
Do flowers go to sleep, or are you just begin- | Yes, a wise man named Pliny observed the | 
ning a new story ?’’ | habits of certain plants, and two thousand 
All the crossness was gone from the little years later a very learned man, Linnzus, wrote 
girl’s voice. She was very much in earnest. a good deal about the sleep of plants. But I | 
‘*A true story,’’ answered her grandfather. | have not only read what Linnzeus wrote. I 
‘*You see, the flowers and leaves—that is, | myself have watched them go to sleep, and | 








THE TELLTALE FACE. 
By Anna M. Pratt. 


Like a garden where the flowers 
Are killed by ugly weeds, 

Your face tells if you give hours 
To unkindly thoughts and deeds. 

But think a generous thought, 
Act with a kindly grace, 

Do the thing you know you ought, 
And you'll carry a shining face. 

The years will leave their lines, 
And when you're old, ‘tis truth, 

Your face will bear unfailing signs 
Of the thoughts and deeds of youth. 


—— a 


they do it sweetly and gently without a 
murmur, and right on time.’’ 

‘*How do they, grandpa? They haven’t 
any beds to go to sleep in, you know.’’ 

‘Of course not. They just hang out on 
their stems, which are like hammocks for 
them, I dare say, and they ‘turn in’ by turn- 
ing the outside of their leaves downward. ’’ 

‘*To shut out the moonlight ?’’ asked Bess. 

‘*No, to keep from getting too cold. The 
outside of the leaves is thinner, more delicate, 
than the under surface, so they turn the under 
side up and protect the tender faces of the 
petals, just as we humans put screens up to 
keep drafts from our heads at night. ’’ 

‘*What time do they go to sleep?’’ 


Bess 


| asked the question quite seriously. 


‘‘The pretty, pale-green wood-sorrel is an 
early-to-bed-early-to-rise plant. The leaves 
begin to sink before five o’clock, and by half 
past five of a summer afternoon they have 
dropped down until they form a charming 
little tent, which keeps off the chill and night 
dew from their faces. The tiny tents are un- 
furled at a quarter of seven in the morning, 
when they awake. The leaves of the common 
clover, which you see every day, Bess, go to 
bed quite differently. Instead of falling down, 
the clover leaves rise and fold over each other, 
so that the under surface is exposed. Then 
as evening draws on, the two little side leaves 
twist themselves and move toward each other, 
until their faces come together. At the same 
time they bend downward, and the middle 
leaflet rises and forms a nice little roof over 
the edge of the closed side leaves. The clover 
begins to get ready for bed at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and wakes up—that is to say, 


| straightens its leaves out flat—at an early hour 


in the morning. You see, the flowers and 
plants need as much sleep as children, and they 
never have to be reminded or —’’ 


‘“*T know what you are going to say, 


| grandpa, but you needn’t say it, for I am 
| going to be as sensible as the clover and the 


wood-sorrel and the nasturtiums. Isn’t it won- 
derful to think of the dear little things actually 
going to sleep and waking up? Good night, 
grandpa! I am going to bed now, so I can 
get up early to-morrow morning and watch 
them waken and wash their faces. Won’t it 
be fun, though? I’m always going to bed 
with the flowers after this.’’ 

And Bess went to bed quite happily, and 
never again did she complain when bedtime 
hour came. 
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and she had much ado to hold them while she | stood with twenty-four hoofs immovably 


ROBERTA’S 





By Sarah Haghes Graves 


LAST ROW 






RR tieir and Roberta were just entering | you have picked out a mighty hard row, but if 


their seventeenth year when all at once | 
their world went to pieces round them. | 


Their father died suddenly, and his affairs, in 
precarious condition, owing to the great panic 
of 1893, promptly fell into complete ruin. 
Then Robert came down with typhoid fever. 


you are bent on hoeing it, all I’ve got to say 
is, | wish you well.’’ 

‘*Tf I could nurse my brother eighteen hours 
out of every twenty-four for six.weeks, I should 


| be equal to a six-mule team,’’ Roberta said. 


Her last waking thought that night was that 


‘I declare, Bert,’? he said one day, when | twenty-six working days at a dollar and a half 


he was well enough to come down to the living- 
room, ‘‘what a time we have had, and what a 


|a day made thirty-nine dollars. She woke 
| suddenly and rubbed her heavy eyelids; a bell 


time we are going to have if I don’t get well| was brazenly calling her up in what seemed 


enough to do something very soon! 


Here | the middle of the night. 


She understood that 


mother has spent a regular fortune on our | it was time to go out and harness her mules. 


music, and the best I can do is to get a job) 
|each side of the central ridge-pole to within 


of plowing—and lose that by falling sick! And 
you walk your feet off and can’t get a pupil. ’’ 

The door-bell rang, and presently Mrs. Tran- 
nell ushered in their friend, Mr. Haworth. 

‘*Good morning !’’ he said, cheerily. ‘‘How’s 
the boy ?’’ ¢ 

‘*Much better,’? Robert replied. 
pretty fit.’’ 

““T’ll have to start in plowing to-morrow, 
now the rain is over,’’ said Mr. Haworth. 
‘*T don’t suppose you could be round any time 
soon ?’? 

‘*No, indeed!’’ interposed Mrs. Trannell. 
‘*He is just out of bed. You will have to give 
his place to some one else, for he won’t be able 
to expose himself this winter.’’ 

Robert turned his face impatiently to the 
wall. 

‘*Well, we’ll find something for him when 
the spring work opens up, so don’t be down- 
hearted. As soon as he gets round a bit, he’s 
to come out and make us a visit, anyway. ’’ 

‘-Roberta needs the rest more than I,’’ Rob 
answered. ‘She looks pale.’’ 

**That’s so. Can’t you lend her to us for a 
month, Mrs. Trannell?’’ 

‘*Thank you.’? Mrs. Trannell looked at her 
daughter. ‘*We will think about it.’’ 

A half-hour later Roberta started out for 
a walk. There was a half-frightened, half- 
determined, and wholly amused look round her 
lips as she threaded the group of idlers on the 
porch of the village grocery. She found Mr. 
Haworth. On a sudden impulse she stopped, 
and said, ‘‘Mr. Haworth, can you let me have 
any work to do? Neither mama nor I can 
find any way to make our living.’’ 

‘*Bless me, Miss Roberta, I don’t believe 
mother needs any help just now.’’ 

‘*] don’t ask for housework,’’ said Roberta. 
‘*T want to take Robert’s place. ’’ 

‘*Run the plow?’’? Mr. Haworth gasped. 

‘*Yes. If Rob could, I can. I am just as 
strong as he, and I know something about 
horses. ’’ 

**I don’t know just what to say,’’ the farmer 
began, dubiously. 

‘*Don’t say anything yet, please. Rob and 
I have been together in everything. We two 
learned to swim, row, ride and drive together. ’’ 

‘*But you don’t understand,’’ explained the 
farmer. “‘As for sitting on a gang-plow, I 
guess you could do that, and perhaps I might 
pick out a six-mule team that you could handle 
strung out on a jerk-line, but that isn’t all. 
You’d have to get out at five in the morning, 
feed, rub down and harness the team, put them 
up at noon and at night again, clean out your 
stalls and fork down hay. It’s hard on a man, 
and as for a woman—well, I’m against it, and 
always will be. Besides, there’s no call for 
you to do such dirty work.’’ 

‘* There is need, I tell you,’’ pleaded Roberta. 
‘*T drew the last cent this morning, and there 
is no prospect of money to buy flour and meat 
and fuel for the winter. Mother is painting 
some china cups to sell at Christmas, and I 
have found one music pupil at twenty-five cents 
an hour. I don’t know how to sew or to cook, 
and I must do something, or we shall starve. ’’ 

‘‘What would your mother say ?’’ 

‘She need not know. I will accept your 
invitation, and you can try me for a day or 
two. ’’ 

‘*T suppose you would wear that rig?’’ 

Roberta laughed. ‘‘Wait until you see my 
bicycle suit. As for rubbing down the mules, 
that cannot be harder than scrubbing a kitchen 
floor or kneading a big batch of bread—to say 
nothing of the week’s washing, ironing and 
sweeping. ’’ 

‘‘Mules are dangerous to be around,’’ Mr. 
Haworth declared in a more conciliatory tone. 

‘*Bat I am not afraid. That is, not more 
for myself than for Rob. If somebody’s arm 
has to be broken, it had better be mine. If I 
were ill, Rob could find something to do, but 
with him disabled it is hopeless. Oh, please 
do not hesitate any longer. All I ask is one 
day’s trial. Take me with you this evening 
and give me a chance.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said the good-hearted man. 
‘*T don’t know what my wife will say, but I’ll 
give you one day to find out your mistake. ’’ 

Mrs. Haworth, the girls and her two grown 
sons sat in open-eyed astonishment that eve- 
ning while Roberta unfolded her plan. 

‘*Well, there,’’ said Mrs. Haworth, ‘‘I think 


** Feeling 





The barn had a long roof, gently sloping on 





scrambled up on the thick edge of the trough. 
Mr. Haworth forced his way in, looking 


pale. 
**Never let them get you jammed up against 


anything,’’ he cautioned, ‘or they’ll be the | 
Better lead out two and two| back at her fellow laborers, whose mouths 


death of you. 
after this.’’ 

Roberta promised, and very meekly climbed 
down from her perch, giving a surreptitious 
rub to her aching shoulder. She noticed with 
some mortification that Bud’s team displayed 
a higher polish than her own. 

Mr. Haworth walked out with her. Silently 
she helped him fasten up the tugs and run the 
long black line from head to head, beginning 
with slender Claybank, until all six stood in 
single file, securely hooked to the plow. 

Lifting the cumbersome thing, she drove its 
blades strongly into the soft ground, set the 
gages under her friend’s instruction, and 
mounted with a feeling of relief. 

A word of command, a loud crack of the 








“RUN THE PLOW?” MR. HAWORTH GASPED 


eight feet of the ground, where it was sup- 
ported by heavy timbers and closed in by 
upright planks. 

The mules stood with their heads toward the 
center of the building. Quickly gliding along 
the narrow passageway behind the animals, 
Roberta went boldly into the stall of a sleek, 
clay-colored mule, stepped up on the manger, 
and swung herself into the hay-loft. Then 
taking the heavy fork from the farmer, she 
pitched down load after load, until the racks 
were filled. 

The mules perked their ears, following her 
movements with inquiring eyes and quivering 
nostrils, and commenting the while in shrill, 
astonished neighings. Not daring to hesitate, 
Roberta took down the currycomb and brush, 
but here Mr. Haworth came to her aid. 

After a few strokes, Roberta caught the 
comb out of his hands. Her firm, gentle touch 
suited Claybank, who arched his glossy neck 
against the brush and gave little nickers of 
satisfaction. 

Feeling a tug at her hat, Roberta looked up 
to find herself in the very jaws of the large 
bay denizen of a neighboring stall. The mule 
had untied his rope halter with his teeth and 
poked his head over the partition. 

He started as she sprang back, and shot his 
sensitive ears forward like a couple of exclama- 
tion-points. 

At last, comb in hand, she got down to the 
trim legs and lifted the small, round hoofs 
from the floor. 

When the breakfast-bell rang, she fastened 
her last buckle, and turned to find herself the 
center of an admiring audience. 

‘*Pretty fair!’’ cried Mr. Haworth. ‘‘Pret— 
ty fair! Here’s a girl that hasn’t been spoiled 
by city raising !’’ 

After breakfast Roberta collected her charges 
into a semicircle and led them out to water. 

‘*Look out!’’? shouted Andy. His ery was 
not too soon, for the big animals were crowding 
her against the trough. She already felt the 
tremendous pressure of a massive shoulder, and 
she raised the long, black, sewed-leather whip, 
and lashed out sharply. 

The mules started back in snorting confusion, 








DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANOLER CHRISTY 


blacksnake, and with a general bowing of 
their supple necks, the mules stepped off. 

‘* Follow this side of the field to yonder 
fence,’’ directed the farmer, accompanying her 
afoot. 

Roberta looked back at the rich brown sojl 
that curled away from the furrow. 

‘‘If they don’t keep straight, ’’ continued her 
instructor, ‘‘give a long, steady pull and holler 
gee to bring them round to the right. To turn 
to the left, give two sharp jerks and yell haw. 
Claybank will mind at the word.’’ 

‘“‘What if they run?’’ ventured Roberta. 
‘This line would not hold them.’’ 

**It isn’t intended to; that’s only for a guide. 
If they get wild, yell at them and use your 
line, and if that won’t do, get up and dust, 
quick as ever you can.’’ 

**I don’t think they’ll run; the plow isa 
pretty good drag,’’ said Roberta, registering 
a vow not to ‘‘get up and dust’’ under any 
circumstances whatever. 

At the end of her mile row she gave the line 
two jerks and called ‘‘haw’’ in her deepest 
contralto. The slim leader turned his head 
with a look of inquiry, but brought his team 
round in short order. Roberta reset her plow 
and resumed her seat. 

Back and forth they went, while the sun 
rose higher in the sky. The flexible line of 


her team, rising evenly from trim Claybank to | 


the immense dappled wheeler, obeyed the dic- 
tates of her hand. 

Toward noon they were on the homeward 
stretch, and appetite asserted itself. Roberta 
glanced at the other teams. Her own had out- 
walked them. 

‘*T don’t know whether to make another 
turn or not,’’ she mused. ‘‘I’m dreadfully 
hungry, but I mustn’t stop before it is time. ’’ 

Reluctantly she drew on the line, but her half- 


hearted ‘‘gee’’ was drowned in a shrill heehaw |. 


from Claybank. Like a trumpet-call, the sig- 
nal flew from team to team. Not a mule in 
the field but knew that it was nearing noon- 
time, and that another turn would be a grievous 
act of oppression. 

In the space of sixty seconds eighteen mules 
were braying like mad, while Roberta’s team 





planted in the stubble, twelve ears laid back 
on six outstretched necks, every mouth open to 
its widest extent, and every shaven tail stuck 
straight out in the rear. 

Deafened and bewildered, Roberta looked 


also flew open at her undisguised consternation, 
but whose right hands motioned toward the 
barn. 

The afternoon was as the morning, and the 
second day as the first, and so weeks passed 
happily. Roberta’s arms ached at night so 
that she could hardly pin up the long braids 
of her hair that must be brushed out and 
rearranged against the next day’s campaign. 

Her jaunty black suit became soil-stained 
beyond reclamation. 

‘*When I take up plowing as a fine art,’’ 
Roberta observed critically to Maude Haworth, 
‘*T shall wear blue denim. ’’ 

Hour after hour she dreamed away in the 
fragrant atmosphere of the fields, varying her 
reyeries—which dealt mainly with pecuniary 
possibilities—by songs. Her face grew brown 
and her hands browner. 

**See here, Blackbird,’’ said the farmer to 
her one night, ‘‘what do you suppose we have 
done to Rob?’’ 

‘‘What?’? Roberta’s eyes flew wide-open. 

‘*We’ve got him into the hardware store to 
work on the books till January. If he gets 
along, I guess it will be a steady job.’’ 

Roberta looked at him gratefully. 

Plowing, like all things earthly, must come 
to an end. One Saturday morning Roberta 
curried her mules for the last time, and gave 
Claybank a kiss and an extra pat, which he 
received with his customary equanimity. 

**The last ‘land’ and nearly the last row!’’ 
Roberta cried, exultingly, at three that after- 
noon. ‘‘One more turn, and I shall have 
reached it. ’” 

The row was parallel with the county road. 
As Roberta neared the turn, she noticed a 
spring wagon coming toward her, and her heart 
stood sfill as she recognized her mother and Rob 
on the seat. 

**Robert,’’? observed Mrs. Trannell, tran- 





quilly, ‘‘I believe that is a girl plowing. How 
very odd!’’ 
‘*Bert!’? shouted Rob. ‘‘Bert! What do 


you mean?’’? The wagon stopped. 

‘+ daughter! How could you?”’? Mrs. Tran- 
nell sobbed. ‘‘Rob had some business to attend 
to for the store, so I came along to take you 
home. ’’ - 

Poor Roberta was too overwhelmed to speak. 
Her brother jumped down and sprang oyer the 
fence, white with shame and anger. 

** Let me on there!’’ he cried, harshly. 

Silently, guiltily, his sister relinquished her 
seat. -Rob mounted, while the astonished 
mules, missing the accustomed signals, began 
to twist themselves up into a confusion of 
chains, swingletrees and jerk-lines. Claybank 
brayed a shrill remonstranee and kicked the 
next in line. A moment later the air was dark 
with flying hoofs. 

Roberta recovered her wits. 

**Rob Trannell,’’ she cried, in a voice choked 
between laughter and tears, ‘‘get down this 
minute! You couldn’t turn those mules with 
a jerk-line to save your life.’’ 

So Roberta once more mounted her throne, 
sent the lash of her lithe blacksnake whistling 
among the heads of her recalcitrant charges, 
swung the team into line, and surrounded by 
a halo of wondering admiration, plowed out 
her last row in triumph. 


JEFFERSON’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


HEN Martha Jefferson, the daughter 
W of Thomas Jefferson, and affection- 
ately referred to by him as ‘dear 
Patsy,’’ was eleven years old, she was taken 
to Philadelphia to have the benefit of instruc- 
tion in various accomplishments. In ‘The 
Friendly Craft’? Miss E. D. Hanscom gives a 
letter from Thomas Jefferson, written in 175°, 
in which he says that the following distribu- 
| tion of her time is what he would approve: 
From 8 to 10 practice music. 
From 10 to 1, dance one day and draw 
| another. 
| From 1 to 2, draw on the day you dance, 
| and write a letter next day. 
| From 3 to 4, read French. ; 
| From 4 to 5, exercise yourself in music. _ 
—— 5 till bedtime, read English, write, 





| I expect you will write me by every post. 

Inform me what books you r what times 
you learn, and enclose me your best lesson in 
drawing. Write also one letter a week, either 
to your Aunt Eppes, your Aunt Skipwirth, 
| your Aunt Carr, or the little lady from whom 
| I now inelose a letter, and always put the letter 
you so write under cover to me. ‘Take care 
that -you never spell a word wrong. Always 
before you write a word, consider how it Is 
spelt, and, if you do not remember it, turn to 
a dictionary. It produces great praise to a 
lady to spell well. 

I have placed my happiness on seeing you 
good and accomplished ; and no distress which 
— world can now bring on me would equal! 
| that of your disappointing my hopes. If you 

love me, then strive to be good under ever) 
situation and to all living creatures, and to 
| acquire those accomplishments which I have 
|put in your power, and which will go far 
| towards ensuring you the warmest love of you” 
| affectionate father, Th. Jefferson. 
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Fis the boy who is sensible, cross-country | body practically upright. 


Much weariness will 


bicycling is one of the most pleasant and | be saved the cross-country rider if his bicycle 


profitable recreations possible. The active 
life outdoors in sun and wind will give him 
the vigor and vitality necessary to carry him 
through the confining work of winter. The 
exercise itself is general, with no excessive 
strain upon one muscle or set of muscles. 
Although safe and without the element of 
competition, long-distance wheeling furnishes 
enough conflict with physical forces to please 
the most sport-loving boy. But strong as are 
its recommendations on the physical side, cross- 
country bicyele-riding offers much more. In 
no other way can the boy obtain such an 
interesting and com- 
prehensive view of 
his own country. 
Trayel by train or 
automobile does not 
provide the same 


the outdoors and 
with people at their 
work. 

Cross - country 
walking shares some of.these advantages, but 
suffers because of the comparative shortness of 
the distances which can be covered on foot. 
The pedestrian cannot hope to accomplish in 
three days what the wheelman ean do in one. 
The range of the cross-country bicyclist is 
great; if he grows tired of the dipping Iowa 





close contact with | 





prairies, for example, he can strike north a) 


few days’ ride and be in the region of the 
Minnesota lakes; south, and see the Ozarks; 
or he may visit the surprising cafion of the 
upper Des Moines, or follow the course of 
the Mississippi or the Missouri. 

Before attempting a cross-country trip, the 
bicyelist should be very sure that he is in 
physical trim. A season of riding, including 
frequent trips of from ten to fifty miles, is 
none too great preparation. An excellent test 
of the wheelman’s endurance is to make two 
trips, on consecutive days, each a quarter to 
a half as far again as he intends to ride in any 
one day of his real cross-country journey. For 


| large amount of energy. 


has a spring frame. 
Be careful in the selection of the crank- 


hanger. By all means, let it be of the one- 
piece kind. A poor crank-hanger causes more | 


vexation than any other faulty part, tires not 
excepted. Individual preference will very 
largely determine the choice of tires. Of 
course they must be of good quality. One 
very good plan is to start equipped with single 
tubes, but with a pair of butt-end inners carried 
in reserve, to be used when the original casing 
receives its first severe puncture. 

To insert the inner tube, remove the tire, 
split for a few inches its under side, cut off 
the valve, and with the help of a stout cord, 
coax the new inner tube into position. Make 
the hole necessary for the new valve. Close 
the opening in what has now become the outer 
tube by lacing it with a cord through holes an 


inch apart, punched half an inch from the | 


slit. Cement the tire into place. It is seldom 









| For the teeth use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


it 


ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of dep 
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worth while on cross-country trips to attempt | 
permanent repair of punctures in single tubes. | 
Temporarily, a leak may be stopped by the use | 


of electrician’s tape, or plugs reénforced by tape. 


Choose the saddle with as much care as you | 


would a pair of shoes ; fit is no more important 
in one case than in another. For hard jour- 
neys, most persons will find a hard leather 
one the most comfortable. Adjust it with 
care. Use some kind of rat-trap pedals, with 
roomy leather toe-clips. Adjust the clips 
carefully, so that the ball of the foot will rest 
on the pedal, and so 
that the foot is not held 
tightly enough to pre- 
vent its slipping loose 
in case of an accident. 

Use an all-steel 
chain; packing causes 
more friction than it 
*= prevents under road 
use. A coaster brake 
will save a surprisingly 

For about double the 





| cost of an ordinary coaster brake, a two-speed 


the boy of fifteen or so, fifty miles is a good | 
| once, the gear is thrown out; by back-pedaling 


day’s average. He should never make more 


than eighty. 


In laying out the route, remember that the | 
actual distance travelled is sure to exceed the | on the market a triple-geared brake, but for 
distances given in or found from road maps. | most purposes the double-geared one will be 


In determining the route, pay more attention | 


} 


brake can be purchased. By back - pedaling 


twice, a low gear is thrown in. The advantage 


of this for hilly country is evident. - There is 


found sufficient. If, however, the double- or 


to what can be learned about prevailing winds | triple-geared brake is not used, do not choose 


than to hills and sand. Avoid large cities. 
It is generally wise to plan to spend the night 
in a small city or village. The daily expense, 


| 


a bicycle geared above eighty-four. 
Select the accessories with as much care as 
the bicycle itself.. An acetylene light should 


exclusive of bicycle repairs, will vary from | be carried, chosen for its light weight and large 


twenty-five cents to three dollars. 
to allow two dollars, 
with the hope of 
bringing some money 
home. 

The eyelist should ? 
plan an early start * 
each day. Half past 
six is none too early 
to be on the road. 
If all goes well, he 
probably will cover twenty-five miles by ten. 
The first five will generally be easy, the next 
ten very hard work, and the rest of the day’s 
run of no difficulty. In midsummer it is well 
to do little riding between ten and two. Then 
through the afternoon and perhaps into the 
early evening the ‘‘going will be good.’’ It is 
in the early morning and late afternoon that 
the joy of riding will be keenest. 

Eat moderately and wisely, never when hot 
and tired, and always rest a few minutes after 
any meal, and at least three-quarters of an 
hour after the noon meal. Drink plenty of 
water after the day’s ride is over, but little 
at other times. An occasional bit of lemon- 
juice will be found to relieve thirst. It is the 
wise rider who saves his strength by walking 
up steep hills — overexertion may affect the 
heart and may strain the delicate ligaments 
of the ankle. Be careful in descending hills. 
Do not take the feet from the pedals, and have 
the bicycle well under control all the time. 
Sand or gravel must be expected at the bottom. 

Although the boy who is interested in cross- 
country wheeling is expected to know how to 
ride a bicycle, he may not realize the impor- 
‘ance of a continuous pressure on the pedals. 
As each pedal begins to descend, the foot comes 
down hard. That pushing should be continued 
until the other pedal has come to the top and 
begun to receive its pressure. 

Pleasant wheeling is impossible without a 
“ood bicycle. The boy who is not large 
enough to use a bicycle with wheels twenty- 

sht inches in diameter should think seriously 
\efore attempting cross-country riding. 

For the twenty-eight-inch wheel, the frame 
hould be twenty-two inches. If the boy 
vhose size approaches adult attempts to ride 
« bicyele of lower frame, he will find himself 
‘uider a serious handicap. His endurance will 
be affected by his inability to ride with his 





It is well | carbid cup, 





rather than for finish or great 
brilliance. When riding at night over stony, 
unfrequented roads, the lamp may well be 
attached to a bracket fastened to the front 
hub; at other times it should be attached to a 
bracket fastened to the ‘‘head’’—in other 
words, in front of the name-plate. 
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The Model XV Conley Camera 


is made from selected mahogany, 


beautifully finished, and covered 
with heavy bear grain leather. 

It has revolving reversible back, im- 
proved vertical swing, leather bellows, rack 
and pinion focus movement, rising and 
falling front with side shift, automatic 
front clamp, brilliant finder, spirit level, 
Rapid Orthographic F:8 lens, Conley 
Safety shutter, substantial leather carrying 
case, and one plate holder. 


. Our Wonderfully Low 
Prices 

for cameras are made pos- | 

sible by the fact that we 





A good cyclometer is a necessity rather than 
a luxury. The ‘‘trip-record’’ kind is the most | 


satisfactory. Into a specially made bracket 
attached to the other side of the front hub slip 
a cheap nickel watch. A timepiece is neces- 
sary, and if carried in plain view will save 
much bother. 

Tire-bells give the most effective warning, 


and leave the handle bars clear, except for the | 


string. Of course carry all necessary tools; 
their kind and number will be determined by 
the make of bicycle. A foot-pump, strapped low 


in the diamond, will save more bother than it | 


will cause. Carry plenty of good lubricating oil. 
If the rider expects to encounter dusty roads, 


he should provide himself with an extra can | 


and a supply of kerosene for application to 
choked and gummed bearings. Kerosene is 


better than gasoline because it lubricates as | 


well as cleans. These accessories, together with 
tooth-brush and small comb, both wrapped 
securely in oiled silk, can be carried in two 
ordinary tool-bags strapped to the frame. 


A good bicycle, equipped as above, need not | 
cost over thirty-five dollars, and may be pur- | 


chased for very much less. 
The cyclist should wear light woolen under- 


clothes, knickerbockers, medium-weight woolen | 


stockings, bicycle shoes, a jersey, and a light 
cap with a broad vizor. Strapped to his back, 


or carefully tied behind the saddle, he should | 


carry a skeleton coat, in which is wrapped 


a change of underclothing and stockings, paja- | 


mas and clean handkerchiefs. 


Everything that | 


the rider carries in his pockets should be} 


wrapped in oiled silk. No further baggage is | 


necessary if the bicyclist does not stay over- | 


night in large cities. 

Only to the sensible boy does cross-country 
bicycling offer anything. To the rider who 
is physically unprepared, or who will not 


refuse to overdo, this sport will work a positive 


injury. In any case, before starting, the boy 
should have considered the project thoroughly, 
and should be guided by the advice of experi- 
enced bicyclists. 





operate our own camera 
factory, and when you buy 
a Conley camera, you buy 
direct from the maker, 
: saving all dealers’ and 

middlemen’s protits. 


° PHOTOGRAPHIC. Seventeen grades and surfaces. 
* Our Special Catalog of ES ne Post Cards, 
‘ Cameras, SEARS, ROEBUCK 22233, Eleven grades and surfaces 
‘ lenses, sensitized papers, DuVoll’s Gelatine Printing- 


dry plates, card mounts, 
chemicals and photo- 
graphic accessories of all 
kinds will be mailed on 
request. 
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Model XV Conley Cameras 


$15.40 


$18.90 
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Five Sizes: 
Prices with regular equipment as follows: 


4x5 34%4x5% 44%4x6% 
$15.40 $16.35 $17.95 
$18.90 $25.50 


642x8% 5 

Furnished also with anastigmat lenses { 
and various other shutters at correspond- 
ingly low prices, fully explained in our 
Special Catalog of Photographic Goods. 





Our Seen 
Conley Came 
Thirty - paren np Gets, 
$1.78 to $84.50. 
Conley Anactigmat Lenses. 
os (VV. -a universal 


from 


ler 

Series VI, F:4.5- 
len 

Series VIF 9.5 
ler 


~a high speed 
—a wide angle 


Darko ‘Developing Papers. 


Out Paper. 
Roebuck Dry Plates. 
Blue Label. 
Orthochromatic. 


Double Coated Orthochre- 





matic 





Just say on a postal card, “Send me your Catalog of Photographic. Goods.” 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co., _ Chicago, Illinois 
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SPECIAL OFFERING OF 


CANVAS HAMMOCKS 


Canvas Hammocks have become very popular because they are so cool and 
It is not strange, therefore, that manufacturers have experienced 
considerable difficulty in filling their orders. 

For real service a Canvas Hammock cannot be excelled. 
be left outdoors the entire season without injury, 
and are 
lawn, or when camping. 

The Hammock we offer is made of heavy white canv: AS, 


comfortable. 


after 
piz 1ZZa, 


a storm, 


{. 


il 





UNTIL OUR SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED WE WILL FILL ORDERS FOR THIS CANVAS 
SENT BY EXPRESS, CHARGES TO BE PAID 
BY RECEIVER. SHIPPING WEIGHT 5 LBS. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
SS SS SS SS SS SS 


HAMMOCK AT ONLY $1.25 EACH. 


“i 


They may 
dry quickly 
Splendid for use on 


very durable. 


40 x 82 inch bed, with a canvas-covered 
bow spreader and heavy leading cords. 
We have only a limited number of 
these Hammocks in stock, and cannot 
supply more after these are gone. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


L 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekl aper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen peges are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 

and all additional pages each week are a 

the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 





WALKING. 
T is the teaching of na- | 
ture and of medicine 

and the common experi- | 
ence of mankind that the body 
that does not exercise stiffens 
and rusts. This is freely con- 
ceded by everybody, but not 
everybody, alas! translates 
his belief into practise. Unless exercise can be 
varied and made pleasant it is a tedious business. 
Swinging Indian clubs, raising dumb-bells or going 
through the various movements of the “home 
gymnastics,” so popular a few years ago, soon 
becomes monotonous. The man who can keep it 
up every day, year iu and year out, possesses an 
enviable will-power that is in itself akin to genius. 
Fortunately, no one is compelled to do this; in- 
deed, it is better not todo it exclusively, for indoor 
exercise is insufficient, and is a poor substitute 
for tennis, golf, rowing, riding, and, best of all, 
because within the power of all able-bodied per- 
sons, walking. 

By walking is not meant strolling. That is 
better than sitting in an armchair by the fire, for 
it takes one into the open air and ventilates the 
lungs and stirs up the sluggish circulation in a 
measure, but it is not walking exercise. 

In a brisk walk of twenty minutes or more, a 
man exercises all the muscles of his body; he 
shakes the abdominal organs into useful activity ; 
he fills his lungs with fresh, pure air, and so helps 
them to discharge their office of purifying the 
blood; he quickens and strengthens the heart- 
action, so that the blood, now well aerated in the 
lungs, flows in full stream to the brain, and washes 
out all the poison with which the every-day work 
and worry has clogged it; and at the same time 
the ever-changing scenes in city streets or country 
roads alter the current of thought. Mind and 
body alike are renewed, and all this without 
conscious effort, if the walk is taken with a pur- 
pose. 

The purpose can be found, for there is always 
an errand which one can do for himself or another. 
The business man especially, the one who needs 
more than any one else this life-giving exercise, 
can get it by walking to or from, or to and from, 
his office. 

This may seem irksome or time-wasting at 
first, but with a little perseverance it soon 
becomes a habit. Then very soon its benefits are 
recognized; one by one disagreeable minor symp- 
toms disappear, meals are properly digested, 
sleep becomes a matter of course, and those first 
few extra pounds of flesh at which the family 
physician has looked askance insensibly disap- 
pear. The wise man will not readily abandon a 
habit which brings such certain reward. 
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AN HUMBLE PEACEMAKER. 


HE best stories of human kindness are gen- 

erally cherished in secret, because the persons 
involved do not wish them to be circulated. A 
fruit farmer told this one about himself and his 
friend Hayes—but not till Johnny Devers, who in 
modesty forbade him, had moved to a distant 
state. 

“Hayes and I had been ‘at outs’ for ten years, 
and hadn’t spoken. I’d long forgotten what the 
quarrel was about, but though he never did any- 
thing against me, he avoided me and didn’t speak, 
and something kept me from speaking first. 

“Then one day in early summer old Johnny 
Devers, the shoemaker, drove past, going to visit 
his married daughter in the country. Johnny was 
poor, for factory shoes had forced him out of busi- 
ness. My harvest apples were the earliest in the 
town, so I gathered a boxful and set them in 
Johnny’s buggy. I remembered saying I wished 
I had some potatoes for him, but my early ones 
had failed. 

“*Stop and get some more apples as you go 
back,’ Lurged. But he declined, for he would not 
return till late in the night. 

“The next morning a surprise overtook me in 
the shape of a half-bushel bag of potatoes on my 
front steps. No one but Charlie Hayes had Early 
Rose potatoes at that season, as I well knew, and 
the initials, C. H., were printed on a corner of the 
sack. Hayes had undoubtedly brought them, 
knowing of my poor crop through others. It was 
generous of him, I thought, to make the gift, and 
manly, too, since it implied overtures of friend- 
ship. 

“That afternoon I took occasion to ride past his 
place. He was pumping water at the stock well 
as I approached. He raised his eyes to see if I 





| apples, have you?’ 


| Johnny Devers I needed potatoes,’ I said. 


was looking at him, but lowered them quickly, as | 
though half-ashamed to be caught looking at me. 

“TI reined up and called ‘Hello!’ At the same | 
instant he threw up his hand impulsively and 
cried ‘Hello!’ at me. 

“The ice was broken. He came to the fence. 
We shook hands and talked the gossip of the 
town as if we’d been separatéd only a week. 
‘The past is past now, for me,’ I said. ‘It was all 
my fault, and I’m sorry. I should have made 
some advances.’ 

“*Your fault nothing,’ he said. 
held back.’ 

“*Any way,’ I replied, ‘I’m glad you broke it up 
at last.’ 

“A puzzled expression came over his face. ‘] 
wish I could take some credit for it,’ said he, ‘but 
it isn’t much to say hello when the other fellow 
has made it so easy for you.’ 

“TI must have looked puzzled then. I couldn’t 
make him out—unless he was trying to pretend he 
knew nothing about the potatoes, and so give me 
the credit. 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘we won’t start a new quarrel 
about who made up the old one. Now I must 
move on. By the way, you haven’t any early 


‘It was I who 


“At this he grinned. He seemed to think I was 
joking. 

“**T guess you know how many I’ve got.’ 

“*T thought you had none so early. Well, come 
over to my trees and help yourself.’ 

“Thank you!’ hecried. ‘Gladto. Thesamples 
were first rate.’ 

“*The samples?’ . 

“ «Ves, you needn’t pretend. And say, I’ve been | 
thinking maybe you’d like a mess of my early 





| potatoes.’ | 


“*P’'m thinking,’ I answered, ‘that I had a mess | 
of them this day noon.’ | 
“Then I saw he was not pretending, but was 
really mystified. 

“Of my potatoes? What do you mean?’ 

“<The bag you left.’ 

“*What bag? Lleftno bag at your place. I only 
wanted to give you some in exchange for the 
apples.’ 

‘We stood there for about five minutes, staring 
at each other. 

“Then the truth began to dawn. 


‘And I told 


“*And I that I needed apples,’ added Hayes. 

“*That settles it. He knew we were at logger- 
heads, and exchanged the two on his way home 
last night.’ 

“That is my standard example of the benefit of 
not letting the right hand know what the left is 
doing. We were reconciled and made happy. 
And Johnny didn’t suffer for his sacrifice. Hayes 
and I together have supplied him with all the 
potatoes and apples he could eat till he went 
away.” 
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UNCLE LEM’S RULES. 


N a small city in the middle West, where there is 

a college, the bookstore is a favorite meeting- 
place for the students. The proprietor sympa- 
thizes with all student interests, not alone for 
business reasons, but because of his own peren- 
nial youthfulness of spirit. This year, for the 
first time, an unusually rough group of young men 
was disposed to presume too much on Uncle 
Lem’s well-known good humor. One morning 
they were confronted by a large card, neatly let- 
tered, as follows: 

RULES. 
Do not shut the door. It will offend the flies. 
Stamp all mud off on the floor, for if you use 
the door-mat it will soon wear out. 
This is my busy day, so come in and hang 


around. 

Please spit on the floor; do not use the cuspidor. 

Smoke in here, for the ladies will enjoy it. 

Please get ry = charged, as I don’t like to be 
bothered to handle your cash. 
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A MATTER OF BREED. 


“rH EM fellers in the office of the Bee are what 

I call fresh,” Deacon Ezra Bullock remarked 
to his wife at the supper-table, on his return from 
his monthly visit to the town of Balston. 


“How so, father?” inquired Mrs. Bullock. 

“Well,” Mr. Bullock said, “one o’ my errands 
was from Saba Mabel Briggs. She wanted I 
should find out why they hadn’t punctuated her 
last poem. They sent her a copy, an’ she said it 
made her most sick, the way they’d sp’iled her 
beautiful ideas. 

“Well, when I’d got loaded up to come home I 
drove round to the Bee office an’ composin’-room, 
an’ beckoned a young feller in his shirt-sleeves 
to come out. 

“ ‘Now,’ I says, ‘you’ll do her a favor if you’ll 
tell me why you didn’t punctuate Saba Mabel 
Briggs’ last poem.’ 

“*Cert’nly,’ s’s he. ‘I’m not a pointer. I'ma 
setter.’ ” 
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YOUTHFUL LOGIC. 


HE teacher in elementary mathematics looked 

hopefully about the room. “Now, children,” 
she said, “‘I wish you to think very carefully before 
you answer my next question.” 

The small pupils sat eagerly awaiting it, wide- 
eyed, and in some instances, open-mouthed. 

“Which would you rather have, three Le with 
two — in each bag, or two bags with three 
apples in each - asked the teacher. 

“Three bags with two apples in each bag,” said 
a boy in one of the last seats, while the class still 
debated as to the best answer. 

“Why, Paul?” asked the teacher. 

“Because there’d be one more bag to bust,” 
announced the practical young mathematician. 


A STRANGER’S OPINION. 


HAT the amount of one’s expenditure has little 
to do with happiness is cleverly suggested by 
this little story from the Boston Transcript. An 
American, who was entertaining a distinguished 
English gentleman, was showing his visitor round 
Newport. y 
“You observe,” remarked the host, “that when 
we Americans devote ourselves to pleasure, we 


WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HER BABY’S SKIN 


We believe all mothers should know that Cuticura 


soap and ointment afford a pure, sweet and most 
| economical treatment for itching, burning infantile 
| humors, eczemas, rashes and irritations which, if 


neglected, often become chronic and cause a lifetime 


of misery, because of pain and disfiguration. A warm 


bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle applica- 


tion of Cuticura ointment, usually brings immediate 
relief, baby sleeps, worn-out, worried parents rest and 
peace falls on a distracted household, when all other 
treatments fail. (Adv. 








BOYS DON'T DROWN 


your tools in cheap oil. A few drops of ‘‘3-in-One”’ 
makes brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work 
perfectly—keeps them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 42 AIB Broadway, 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 














ANTIQUES 


A very large stock of OLD CHINA; Old 
Mahogany Furniture, Sheffield Plate, Old Blue 
Quilts, Copper, Brass and Pewter, Old Glass- 
ware, Brass Andirons, Jardinieres. Many Old 
Prints. Antique Jewelry. My New Catalogue 
contains descriptions and prices of hundreds 
of Antiques, sent free to any one interested. 
MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 
Washington New Hampshire 
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Sos break or spill— 
& lasts twice as long—is 
twice as good. Cleanses, 
whitens and heals. Good for 
the whole mouth — antiseptic — 
neutralizes mouth acids and pre- 
vents decay and discoloration. 
In cake form in a compact metal box, 
25c at all druggists or sent by mail. 
C. H. STRONG 6 CO., - CHICAGO 
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Ah! Finel “> 


That's what you'llsay when 
the cork pops and you try the 
rootbeer you have made with 


H i res Household 


Extract 


Besides being so good to the taste and so 
refreshing. its good for you—braces you 
up. Its goodness is the virtue that is in 
herbs, bark and berries. 

A.package makes five gallons. 

Sold everywhere, or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents. 
Charles E. Hires Co., 208 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

















do so regardless of expense.” 

“Td hardly put it that way,” responded the witty | 
foreigner. ‘Rather, you devote yourselves to 
expense regardless of pleasure.” 


Those who 


travel well 


make sure 
before start- 
ing that the 
grip contains 
a cake of 


Nothing equals it 
for removing the 
grime and dust of 
travelling. 


After automobiling, golf, 
tennis or other exercise, a 
bath with Hand Sapolio 
is most invigorating. 
By a method all its own 
Hand Sapolio cleanses 
the pores, aids the 
natural changes of the 
skin,imparts new vigor 
in life. Once used 
always used. 















































THE BRAY HOUSE 


BY MARY L. ROLLINS 








THE BRAY HOUSE. 


LD Kittery and Kittery Point, Maine, | hair piled high, and noble men in their fine 
are full of historical interest, and all | 


along the road which winds through this 
beautiful little town are frequent reminders of 
that colonial statesman of Louisburg fame, Sir 
William Pepperrell. With this name is closely 
associated the early history of the town. 

The Bray house, which is the oldest house 
in Maine, was built in 1643 by John Bray, 
whose daughter Margery became the wife of 
Sir William Pepperrell. It has no distinctive 
architectural features, but is a plain, weather- 
beaten, two-story house, facing the ocean, with 
the street in the rear. Within a few years the 
building has fallen into bad repair, and it is 
only by a fortunate chance that it still exists, 
for a little over ten years ago fire destroyed one 
end of it. The interior is in good condition, 
and standing in the large, sunny parlor, with 
its broad white paneling, its quaint windows, 
and wide fireplace, over which is the painting 
of a famous battle, it is not hard to imagine 
oneself back in the time when the Brays and 
Pepperrells had much of what is now York 
County as their dooryard; when stately dames 





small-clothes, silver-buckled shoes and pow- 
dered wigs, enjoyed the hospitality of this old 
mansion by the sea. 

At the water in front may still be seen the 
remains of the shipyard and wharves at which 
the Brays and Pepperrells carried on an exten- 
sive ship-building, fishery and foreign trade. 
The anchorage here known as Pepperrell’s 
Cove, in which they could then at all times 
anchor their loaded ships, has during late years 
filled in to such an extent that the government 
has taken measures toward deepening it. 

Near the Bray house is the Pepperrell man- 
sion, built in 1733, the Sparhawk mansion, 
built in 1740, and the Cutts house, built in 
1759 by Lady Pepperrell. The Sparhawk 
house is in excellent preservation, and was 
formerly noted for its sumptuous furnishings. 
It was the home of Sir William Pepperrell’s 
only daughter after her marriage to Col. 
Nathaniel Sparhawk. A tablet has within a 
year or two been placed but a short distance 
from the Pepperrell mansion, in memory of 
Sir William Pepperrell and his father, Colonel 


in stiff brocades and satins, with powdered | William. 
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A WINTER CAMP 


“IN determining upon the best point at which 
| to build a winter camp,’’ began the old 
Maine lumberman, in reply to our question, 
‘*wood and water privileges have to be taken 
into account as well as a central position in 
respect to the timber, the landing, and the 
locating of main roads. These preliminaries 
being settled, the top strata of leaves and turf 
are removed from the spot upon which the 
eamp is to be built. ’’ 

‘‘Why is that, please?’’ a listener inter- 
rupted. 

‘*To lessen the danger of fire from the dry 
turf. While this process is going forward,’’ 
eontinued the lumberman, ‘‘another gang is 
engaged in felling trees on the spot and cutting 
them the length determined upon for our hut. 
The work commences by throwing the larger 
logs into a square, notching the ends together.. 
Thus one tier after another is laid ‘up until 
the walls attain the proper height, the smallest 
logs being used to finish out the upper tiers. 
In form they resemble an old-fashioned tin 
baker, rising some eight feet in front, while 
the roof pitehes down within two or three feet 
of the ground in the rear. A double camp is 
constructed by putting two such squares face 
to face, with the fire in the middle. ’’ 

‘‘What kind of wood is used?’’ somebody 
hastily interposed. 

_ “Spruce is generally selected for camp-build- 
ing; it is light, straight, and quite free from 
sap. The roof is covered with shingles from 
three to four feet in length. These are split 
from trees of straight and easy rift—as pine, 
spruce and cedar. 
on, but secured in their place by laying a long 
heavy pole across each tier or course. The roof 
's finally covered with the boughs of the fir, 





or more logs, which form also the back wall 
of the camp. The foot-board is a small pole, 
some four or six feet from the fire. The 
bedstead is mother earth, with a thick coating 
of hemlock, cedar and fir boughs. The width 
of the bed is determined by the number of 
occupants, varying from ten to twenty feet. 
Bedclothes are suited to the width of the bed 
by sewing quilts and blankets together. ’’ 

‘*Think of that!’ 

‘*Beds of down couldn’t be softer!’’ the 
lumberman stoutly declared. ‘‘And as for 
sound sleep—well, all you had to do was close 
your eyes and just quietly let go. 

‘*Directly over the foot-pole, running paral- 





lel with it, and in front of the fire,’’ he con- | 


tinued, ‘‘is the deacons’ seat. Why so called 
would puzzle a lexicographer, for as far as I 
could ever discover, it is nothing more nor 


less than a seat, and has nothing more to do| 


with deacons, or deacons with it, than with 


popes. 

‘*The seat itself is a plank hewn from the 
trunk of a spruce-tree some four inches thick 
by twelve inches wide, the length generally 
corresponding with the width of the bed, raised 
some eighteen inches above the foot-pole, and 
made stationary. This seat constitutes our 
sofa or settee, to which we add a few stools.’’ 

**Goodness !’’ interpolated one habituated to 
the luxuries of pleasure camps. 

‘*In my early days,’’ the lumberman went 


|on, ‘the deacons’ seat was used instead of a 


|table, and a large frying-pan served for a 


| 


| platter for the whole crew. Round this the 
The shingles are not nailed | 


men would gather, each putting in his bread 
or potato or salt fish to sop in the pork fat. 
Before I quit logging, temporary tables were 
pretty generally found in camps, also plates, 


Spruce and hemlock, and when the snow falls | knives and forks, tin dippers for tea and coffee, 
the camp is snug and warm in the coldest | and sometimes cups and saucers. And instead 


weather. 
the walls are tightly-calked with moss. 

‘The interior arrangement is very simple; 
you ladies might call it rude.’” The lumber- 
man’s smile was apologetic. ‘‘One section of 
the area is used for a dining-room, another for 


sleeping, and a third is appropriated to the 
' te hen. 


The gaps between the logs forming | of the universal Dutch oven, placed in a hole 


dug in the earth by the side of-the fire, and 
entirely covered with hot coals and embers, 
cooking-ranges baked the bread and beans. 
‘*And then there was the camp-fire! Some 
of the wood was so large that it often burned 
twenty-four hours without being entirely con- 


These apartments are not partitioned | sumed. Round that good camp-fire,’”’ con- 


', but small poles some six inches in diameter cluded the old lumberman, ‘‘the crew gathered 
are laid upon the floor of the camp—which | in the long winter evenings. One would tell 


Was of pure loam in my logging days—and run 
in various directions, thus forming square areas 
of different dimensions. 


| 


an adventure, and another would sing a song. 


Once, I remember, a stubby little fellow recited | 
‘some verses about lumbermen, written by the | 


‘The head-board of the bed consists of one | poet Whittier. ’’ 
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bts y typhoid germs and spread 
Destro 4! the carrier 
| ‘protect yourfamily. IXL 


e for the season. 


Poison Fly Paper will keep you 
TEN SHEETS SENT POST-PAID FOR TEN CENTS. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE_ CO., 

Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston, 


Sellin 
Mase | 











The best evidence that Ne 
Mineral Fertilizer will do all we 
claim is shown in the many 
letters we have received from 
those who have used it, telling 


in the fact that they ae os 
using it. We have aaa Shed 
many of these letters, with per- 
mission of the writers, and s -_ 
be glad to send you a copy free. 


The New 


Mineral 


is ground mineral rock contain- 
ing all the elements needed by 
the soil and in the right pro- 
portions. It isa plant food, 


of remarkable abundance and 
quality. Raises wholesome vege- 
tables of unusual size and flavor. 





lawns. Clean and odorless and 
a perfect insect destroyer. 

/ Stalk of corn, with 5 perfect 
ears, was 


S. Payson, Lexington, Mass. 


Send for py letters and for 
teed Booklet, ** B: Srom Stones,” 
Copyrighted 1911. free. "owas wanted. 


THE — MINERAL FERTILIZER CO., 
change Place, Boston. 


of their wonderful ym = 


Fertilizer 


nota stimulant. Produces crops 
Wonderful for roses, ideal for 


rown by Mr. Edward 












Ab 
kitchen, bath, in Cellar away 
laundry, lawn hose, from frost 
garden, stock. and dust. 


Did Your Garden Fail 
last summer because it happened to be a dry 
season? Too bad to lose your hard work, seeds, 
fertilize r, ete., and worse still to lose the abun- 
dance of fresh vegetables you might have had, 
all for the want of water. 
There's plenty of water near you somewhere 

a river, pond, spring or well that would prevent 
this loss year after year if you only had our 
| Hydro-Pneumatie Water System to control this 

water and put it where you wantit. It’s the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Plenty of water, hot or cold, for use indoors 
and out and not a cent of water tax. No 
matter where you live, whether on a hill or in 
} a hollow, this system is adaptable to your use. 
| There are hundreds of our plants in use all 
| over New England, giving ave rsal satisfaction. 
Write for Our Special Book C. 

Ask us also about lighting your house by elec- 
tricity. Latest methods, reasonable prices 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT cO., 
62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















Water Everywhere 


and cold water throughout 


realize what a comfort you are going without 
aeeticenty going without it, too, probabl 
expense and next to nothing afterwards. 


if you have » you have never had the convenience of hot 
our house, kitchen, 
-bowls, etc., you can hardly 


, for all 
e and practical to-day at light initial 





Outdoor Life 


and DIGNIFIED == 
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EMPLOYMENT 
| Fess FY 


@ The Youth’s Companion has 
an opportunity for a few men or 
women of mature years, who 
have an appreciation of what The 
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Pneumatic 





OLD 


in the cellar, coupled with our new size 
horse-power Olds Gasoline Engine direc 
connected with a powerful pump. 


in the world at cos 
Write for € “atalogue and Complete Information. 
Seager Engine Works, 65 Beverly St., Boston. 


Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. 


Water System 


It is a simple proposition. A pneumatic tank 


nen not in 
use for pumping water, disconnect and use engine 


for operating churn cream separator, wringer, - Tr . 
vacuum cleaner, grindstone and a hundred other manent engagement. Three refer- 
uses for which you need a little power. If you 


have the Olds Electric Lighting System use sur- 
plus power (while pumping water) to generate and 
store electricity for light, and have the best lights 


Companion is, for collecting and 
soliciting subscriptions in the ter- 
ritory near their homes. 

@ The Youth’s Companion de- 
serves a larger circulation in many 
localities, and a good salary or 
liberal commission can be earned 
in the constant presentation of 
The Companion in a definite ter- 
ritory. These positions are open 
only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a per- 











ences required. Only applications 

in writing will be considered. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 

| BOSTON, MASS. 


























The 

















of Water Supply for Country Homes 
operated by 

by windmill, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 

it’s a Great Fire Protection. 
We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes, 


LUNT - 


Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 


hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
is more and more in demand. It 


also hot water—in con- 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “p* AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 
MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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THE NEW 
SEWING 


Right in Quality 


The New Companion Sewing 
Machine is built to give long and 
satisfactory service to the pur- 
chaser. It will do any kind of 
family sewing, and will handle 
all weights of fabric, from the 
very sheerest material to heavy 
suitings, equally well. In dura- 
bility and general sewing excel- 
lence, the New Companion has 
no superior at any price. Each 
machine is fully warranted by the 
Publishers of The Companion. 


Right in Price 


agencies. 
It costs nothing to investigate. 


chasing. 


OBC BOBO CBBC ECE CBBC BS ACEC RO ORB RO CRORE OCC R CE COCO ROH ORCS CBOE CECE OBER CB CBCRCE 


Our economical method of ‘‘factory to home’’ 
prices one-half lower than the prices usually charged for machines of the 
New Companion’s high quality and appearance. We 
Our business is conducted by mail direct with the purchaser, who 
gets the full financial benefit of this arrangement. 


sure to write for our new and beautifully Illustrated Catalogue before pur- 
A copy mailed free to any address upon request. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANION 
MACHINE 





Style 2 2X 


Price 822.25. 
to any freight office in New 


We pay fe freight 
ew Englan 
dealing enables us to quote 


have no branch 


If you need a new sewing machine, be 


FOB OE OCR CBOE OEIC E ORC B ORE OREO OBOE) OBC EORE OBER OBO OBER BOOS CBRE 
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10c. 


Per Package 


Of All 
Grocers 


Stickney & Poor's 
PURE SPICES 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 






The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices to 
a fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the oil cells remain 
unbroken and the natural oils are retained. This is the reason why 
Stickney & Poor’s spices keep their strength longer than other kinds 
—why their flavor is stronger and better. 





° AWYER'S 
A CRYSTA 
‘\MMONIA 
i, BORAX. 


AMMONIA 
AND BO 


5¢ 108& 15¢ 10¢ 15*&. 25° 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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_ SALAD 
> CREAM 


MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
“If it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, ““‘How to Make 


Salads and Sandwiches.” 


D. & L. SLADE. CO., .BOSTON. 
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é6é ° 99 
The “Universal” Food Chopper 

We offer the No. 1 526°. 
family size. It chops 
all kinds of meat, raw 
or cooked, and all 
kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean- 
cut, uniform pieces, 
fine or coarse as 
wanted. 


9 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. J 
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No Need to Have Soggy Salt 


You see, when you visit any fine café, that some salt 
always flows. Ask for the reason and you will be told, 
‘* We use only Shaker Salt.’’ 

Every home can get that same salt. Every good grocer 
sells it. All that is necessary is to insist on genuine Shaker 


Salt. 
-Exceedingly Dry 

Shaker Salt isn’t mixed with starch. It flows because 
it is fine and dry. And it comes in a paraffined, sanitary, 
damp-proof box to protect it. 

We remove the gypsum from Shaker Salt by an elaborate 
process which we control. This gypsum is found in all 
natural salt, and no other maker removes it. 

Gypsum is plaster of Paris—a pebble-former, the basis 
of gall-stones and gravel. Yet from no table salt save 
Shaker is the gypsum filtered out. 


inte Not Costly 














3]. 
FOR ¢ 


ao t 

Shaker Salt costs but 10c. per year over common, coarse, soggy bag salt. Every 
LIBRARY SLIPS housewife can afford this pure, dry, dainty salt. But get the genuine Shaker 
Salt, for no other table salt offers these advantages. It isa pity not to have 
the best in so cheap a thing as salt. Price, east of the Rockies, 10c. per box. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. pure, as proved by Government tests. 





MAKES MORE 
BREAD 





“Universal” Bread Maker 


HIS is a mixer, kneader and raiser 
sera The hands do not touch 
the dough. Putin all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
minutes, and set away to rise. The 
Kneading rod .combines the yeast, 
liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
can be done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity of from 2 to 6 loaves. 








THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 
Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
SOSSSSSSSS9965S05960606950606 
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The “Perfect” Rest 


~— useful article will give much 
comfort to every one who uses arms, 
hands or eyes in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure. It occupies but little space, 
is very light, and is easily adjusted to 
meet the requirements of any position 
that bodily comfort or vision demands. 
It will hold the heaviest book, the 
lightest fancy-work, a correspondence 
pad, manuscript, music, art drawings, 
etc., at any angle, and within easy 
range of vision. Furthermore, it can 
be easily adjusted when used for read- 
ing or writing, so that the light will 
come from the right direction. The 
desk top of the Rest measures 12 x 13 
inches, is finished in library style, and 
fitted with an adjustable nickel-plated 
shelf. The metal standard is strongly 
made of finely finished oxidized wire. 


S ° al These Stands formerly sold for $2.00 each. For a limited time we 
peci e will fill orders for 50c. each. Sent by express at receiver's expense. 

















PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 




















